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PRESERVE THE NEARBY WATERS. 


Mr. Wm. H. Avis, whose pleasant story of angling in 
nearby streams was told in last week’s issue, writes that he 
manages to find some trout every spring, for while the 
brooks do not yield so abundantly as they used to, a 
supply giving fair returns is maintained by constant and 
systematic restocking. This success in what may be 
termed the rational exploiting of small ‘streams near a 
great city illustrates what is perfectly practicable with 
very many streams throughout the country. At an ex- 
pense of time and money and trouble so slight as almost 
to count for nothing, waters near home by restocking with 
yearlings annually might be kept in a condition to afford 
a constant supply for moderate desires. 

The usual rule has been in operation so long, to take 
with never a thought of replacing, that hundreds and 
thousands of streams have been ruined, when, by a wiser 
policy the fishing in them might have been preserved for 
all time. There are numerous conditions, such as the 
clearing of forests, the draining of swamps, and other 
destruction of water supply and of cover, which in- 
evitably involve the ruin of the fishing. But in quite as 
many and perhaps in more cases the conditions are such 
that the passing of the fish is caused by unreasoning, im- 
provident and therefore foolish overfishing. As we have 
often pointed out, the angler of limited means, or who 
is closely confined to his work with stinted leisure at the 
best, is the one who is most directly interested in caring 
for the near home waters, where he may find opportunity 
for his recreation without large expenditure of cash for 
railroad fares and hotel bills and guide and boat hire, and 
of time in traveling to distant water regions. 

In the claims of the local fisherman also is frequently 
found a quite sufficient justification for the trespass sign, 
which the angler coming from afar finds confronting him 
on coveted territory. The warning notice means simply, 
“No fishing here for you. It is for us.” We are accus- 
tomed to hear frequent and very natural denunciations of 
this no-fishing sign, and to have expression of the feeling 
of chagrin and resentment engendered by it in the heart 
of the man who is on the outside and looking in; but of 
course there is another aspect, that which is presented to 
one who looks at the sign from the back of it, the man 
who is in and looking out. 


A HOME ANIMAL. 


Ir it is not so long ago that you have forgotten all 
about it—although indeed the further back it is in the 
years the more vividly it is recalled, as if happening yes- 
terday—you may remember how when as a youngster 
you caught your first fish in the creek or the pond, the 
immediate impulse was to rush home with it to show it 
to your mother. This trait, manifested in the youngest 
fisherman of us all, is one which persists through life. 
It is as natural for the angler or the sportsman to take 

_his fish and game to his home as it is for the eagle to 
fly with its prey to its eyrie. 

The sportsman is a home animal. He lives in a home, 
goes afield from a home, returns to a home. Home he 
brings his report of success or failure; home he brings 
his trophies or would bring them if he could; and at 
home he finds the gratulation which doubles the day’s 
winnings, or the sympathetic word which dulls the edge 
of chagrin. 

This aspect of the sportsman in his home relations is 
one of which we read little in print; but it is existent al- 
ways and is an ever potent element of our lives as sports- 
men. Some of our most pleasant and dearest recollec- 
tions of the days afield have to do with the home coming 
—the elation with which the creel of trout was given 
over for the inspection of loving eyes, the quiet satisfac- 
tion and exultation with which we saw revealed at length 
the “big one” purposely put in first that it might come 
out last and so give climax to the exclamations of de- 
light with which the home folks received the trophies of 
the day. 

Moreover, the sportsman, if we may believe half the 
good things we hear about him, is a fellow of generous 
impulse; and one of the chief elements of the gratification 


he finds in his outings is the sharing of his fish and his 
game with others, perhaps those of one’s family circle, or 
some fishing friend unable to get away, or some sick one 
whose fickle appetite is tempted with fish or bird. 

For many reasons, and for very good reasons, too, we 
like the privilege of taking our game and fish home with 
us; and for these same reasons we resent the laws which 
absolutely forbid transportation, Such statutes effect- 
ually cut off a very considerable factor in the composite 
elements which make our outings so pleasurable. 

The purpose of non-transport laws is most commenda- 
ble. They are designed to prevent the killing of game for 
market, and when enforced by an honest and vigorous 
administration are very efficacious in fulfilling this pur- 
pose. They are among the most useful and effective 
laws we have, and an universal adoption of them would 
go far toward solving the problem of game and fish pro- 
tection. 

But it has, been found perfectly practicable to frame and 
administer these laws in such a way as to cut off the ship- 
ment of game to market, and: yet to permit the individ- 
ual owner of game killed by him to take it home in cer- 
tain limited prescribed amounts. 








ANCIENT HUNTING KNIVES. 


THE two figures of primitive hunting knives on an- 
other page represent two common types of those once 
in use among the: Indians. The one of stone is shaped, 
as will be seen, somewhat like a spear head, but has a 
cutting edge, strong and keen enough to work its way 
slowly through a buffalo’s hide and easily to sever the 
flesh. It. is one of the old stone knives, lost perhaps 
a century or two ago during the butchering of the 
buffalo in an Indian slaughter pen, covered up by dust 
_and dirt, and only unearthed in recent days by one who 
was exploring the curious antiquities of this ancient 
killing ground. When in use, the knife was fitted with 
a wooden ‘handle, -lashed to the blade with strings of 
green rawhide, as shown in the illustration, but the 
snows and the rains of many winters and summers had 
destroyed all this perishable material long before the 
knife was found again. 

The bone knife was equally useful. We may imagine 
it to have been especially efficient in the operations 
of skinning and of dividing the meat, though of course 
it was much more perishable than one of stone. On 
the other hand, it took a smooth edge, which could 
easily be renewed by whetting it on a smooth stone. As 
already remarked, the first metal knives acquired by the 
Indians consisted of these bone implements with a strip 
of tin or hoop iron inlaid along the edge. 

From the knife of stone or bone to that of the tough- 
est keenest steel is not a long step. The implement is 
the same, its uses are the same, only the material is 
different. We can imagine, however, the time and labor 
that must have been required—judged by our standard— 
to skin and cut up a large animal with one of these 
early knives. 








SNAP SHOTS. 


Toledo, Ohio, is planning for a centennial exposition 
in 1902 or 1903, and the projectors of the enterprise have 
shown praiseworthy sagacity in making Mr. John E. 
Gunckel the president of the commission for carrying 
out the scheme. Mr. Gunckel is widely known as an al- 
ways enthusiastic if not always truthful fisherman, and 
it.was quite a matter of course that one who combines 
angling and business so systematically as he does should 
look to his fishing for an inspiration in devising novel- 
ties for the great show. President Gunckel proposes to 
have an attractive fish exhibit, and to install it in a build- 
ing planned in semblance of a monster fish. — Local 
preference is that the. construction shall in its lines fol- 
low those of the black bass, the favorite fish affected by 
Toledo anglers; but Mr. Gunckel tells us that there is a 
distinct demand from Massachusetts for the whale or at 
least the codfish, while California is contentious for the 
leaping tuna, Florida has put in its plea for the tarpon, 
and New York salt water fishermen have suggested the 
sea robin; there is a well defined demand from Danvis, 
Vermont,-for the mudfish; and the anglers of Little Rock, 
Arkansas, through their spokesman, Jno. M. Rosé, Esq., 
insist upon the Mississippi shovel-nose catfish. Perhaps a 
gigantic,. monstrous and hitherto unheard-of and un- 





dreamt-of fish freak embodying the picturesque charac- 
teristics of all these several species may be adopted by 
Mr, Gunckel as an expedient to allay sectional jealousies, 
preserve his own popularity and assure the triumphant 
success of the fishery features of the centennial. 





Deputy Controller Gilman has displayed his customary 
pernicious activity this year, invading the rooms of the 
Legislative committees and endeavoring to put through 
his pet measure to permit the sale of game in close season 
in New York City. The measure this year was fathered 
by Mr. Mazet, and as last year had the personal support 
of Senator T. C. Platt. In vigorous and alert opposition 
was Assemblyman H. M. Sage, to whose activity and 
vigilance the final defeat of the bill was largely due. 





This Mazet cold storage bill would have practically 
opened the New York markets to game throughout the 
year, and’so by putting a premium on illegal killing in 
New York and in neighboring States, would have done 
great harm. The bill passed the Assembly with flying 
colors, but that fortunately was the last heard of it, for 
it was “put into cold storage” by the Senate Committee. 
Even if that body had acted favorably on it, however, the 
danger of its becoming a law would have been small, for 
it would undoubtedly either have received the Executive 
disapproval or would have been allowed to die without 
action. The State of New York is fortunate at present in 
having a Governor who is not only deeply interested in 
all matters of game fish and forest preservation, but also 
has so clear an acquaintance with these subjects that he 
can always be depended upon to act on them for the public 
good. This he will do either out of his own knowledge 
of the matter in hand, or if cases arise involving intri- 
cate points, about which he is not informed, he is yet 
sufficiently familiar with these matters to choose for him- 
self expert advisers, possessing special knowledge of the 
questions at issue. It requires a long memory to recall a 
Governor of New York who has taken any active and in- 
telligent interest in these subjects. Governor Roosevelt, 
being himself a thorough sportsman, does feel a deep in- 
terest in them. Moreover, he possesses one quality which 
above all others has endeared him to the American peo- 
ple, and that is courage. It is a satisfaction and a security 
to the sportsmen of the State—and of every State which 
is interested in having the New York game market re- 
stricted—to know that in Governor Roosevelt they have 
a champion who will stand intelligently and firmly against 
any endeavor by open or covert legislation to relax the 
legal safeguards now existing for the game and fish. 





Kansas is prolific of notions and projects, and is for- 
ever giving the rest of the world something to think 
about. The latest creation is an artificial lake in the Chey- 
enne Bottoms. It.all comes of a cloud-burst which filled 
a great natural depression fourteen miles long and from 
three to four miles wide with water to the depth of seven 
feet. And when the waters were abroad upon the earth 
and the flood covered the land, it set the Kansas folks to 
thinking; and as they stood on the shore and looked 
across the waters they reflected that the bottoms must 
have been the bed of an ancient lake, and then they 
thought of a way to bring a permanent water supply by 
a thirteen-mile ditch from the Arkansas River; and there 
you have it, a genuine lake in Kansas, such as has not 
existed in the State before since the days when the mas- 
todon roamed the prairies, long, long before Kansas 
bled. It is something the untraveled resident has never 
seen in all his life. A summer resort is to be created, 
with launches and sailing craft; and what is more—and 
of course most important of all—there will be a new 
ducking ground if the wildfowl shall appreciate it and 
tarry, as they are expected to do. 





The membership of the League of American Wheel- 
men continues to decline at a rate which is alarming the 
friends of the organization. As we have suggested before, 
one alienating agency is the weekly consignment of silly 
puns which is sent to the members in the L. A. W. Bul- 
letin. These off-puttings of a diseased mind at. the rate 
of a thousand or more a year weary and disgust sane 
people; and numberless lapses from membership may be 
attributed to this one cause. As it is an evil for which 
simple and summary remedy may be found, the officers 
of the. League should give it attention. 


. 
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The Sportsman Fonrist. 


Types of Sportsmen.—I. - 
SOMEWHERE Shakespeare says that 


“All the world’s a stage 
And all the men and women merely players; 
They have their exits and their entrances, 
And one man in his time plays many parts.” 


Billy ‘the Bard goes on-and refers to the schoolboy and 
his unwillingness to attend school. Not knowing when 
a boy begins to be a man, or when a man ceases to be 
a boy, We are constrained to consider the schoolboy as 
a sportsman. A little one, if you like, an amateur, but 
often proficient. 

We locate our specimen in a New England village, his 
first gun being an old-fashioned Enfield rifle, cut off and 
bored out for a shotgun. He obtained it from the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of scrap iron to the village blacksmith, 
driving cows to pasture, gathering cider apples, etc. Pos- 
sibly some of the iron was sold twice and the blacksmith 
didn’t know and the railroad company didn’t care. His 
mother felt alarmed at the purchase. His father said: 
“He may as well have it. If the gun does not kick him 
the horses will, or possibly he may fall off the barn 
roof.” 

Who can describe the joy he felt, or tell how he longed 
to hear the gun speak? He poured in a handful of blast- 
ing powder, and then followed wad after wad of news- 
paper; then the shot, and as the iron ramrod clanked in 
the barrel the last time, and the cap was on, his spirits 
were high, and there was a fair prospect that his spirit 
would go higher. Chipmunks were wont to sport on the 
wall adjacent to the barn. One posed for him in the 
altogether as a matter of convenience. There was a ter- 
rible explosion. The horses plunged and whickered in 
the barn; the would-be setting hen, tied to a stake by 
the leg with a strap of selvage to curb her maternal de- 
sires, burst her bonds, and the mass of fuss and feathers 
sailed over the barnyard fence, cackling in fright, and the 
anchor rope trailing like the tail of a kite. 

What became of the boy, the gun, and the squirrel? 
Oh! the boy went to grass, the gun went over his head 
into the watering trough, and the squirrel was dead, 
every little bit of him. The boy’s mother helped him into 
the house, unbuttoned his calico shirt and rubbed his 
shoulder. with balm of Gilead and opodeldoc, and then 
gave him half a pie as a counter-irritant, and he slept off 
the effects of all in half an hour and wanted more. He 
used the gun right along after that with more or less 
success, He studied loads, although of itself the gun was 
sufficient for the little fellow. 

He cleaned the gun in the kitchen one day, and then 
his mother cleaned the kitchen. He drove a pine plug 
in the nipple and then poured hot water into the barrel 
It stood against the table, while he fitted a rag around 
the stick. The stick stuck fast at first and then slipped 
too easy; then the black vomit invaded this peaceful 
home. The ceiling, the floor, the mother and son were 
besmirched with the black decoction of saltpeter, sul- 
phur and charcoal. The plug flew out and a stream ci 
the dirty paste hit the cat in the eye and the pet imme- 
diately threw a fit. The boy and the shot or squirt gun 
were fired to the woodshed. 

Many bullets Icdged in the trees and fences and build- 
ings about the place, and he would have done more in 
that line if his supply of lead had not run short. The 
tea-leads that his sisters used to crimp their hair with 
and a pewter tea-pot had disappeared. Where the sink 
spout left the house wall there was a black streak on the 
clapboards, and he was admonished to go no further ia 
that direction. 

As a boy he caught his share in trapping muskrats and 
woodchucks, snaring rabbits and partridges, fishing for 
horn pouts, perch and bream; when not fishing, shoot- 
ing or sleeping he was playing ball known as barn tick 
and four old cat, or roaming the fields and orchards for 
fruit that did not grow on his father’s land. ; 

It may not be amiss to some sportsmen to state a lit- 
tle experience that is coeval to their progress. Some 
good neighbor gave -his father samples of home-made 
wine, and inasmuch as the boy was a member of the 
Band of Hope and had his curiosity aroused by the oit 
repeated “Look not upon the wine when it is red,” he 
sampled it, and knowing that ‘‘one swallow did not make 
a summer” he took several, and what he had sent to 
his stomach went to his head. His mother observed his 
wild-eyed appearance, and the more she looked at him 
the worse he became. He went to bed in the middle of 
the day, the furniture played tag all around the room 
with him and he was “it” all the time. The wild roses 
creeping around his window were like the sparks of his 
Fourth of July pin-wheel, but he got over it and lived to 
grow up and lecture upon temperance. 

“Men must work and women must weep.” One day 
he packed his little trunk, boarded the cars and wert 
away to a neighboring city to learn a trade. His moth- 
er’s tears were his amulet of safety and his remembrance 
of her love and kindly care were his guide in the right 
path in after years, and he could not well wander far 
before his thoughts were back to her and to duty. In 
sticceeding years he returned to his home on Thanksgiv- 
ing Day, and the associations became more valued to him 
with each visit; but time brought changes. A sister is 
sleeping the long sleep; age has its claims, and a sum- 
mons answered leaves him with but one parent; a brother 
goes to the far West; another marries; then a sister finds 
a new protector; the homestead is sold and no more 
can they call it “home.” Many long years elapsed, until 
one bright autumn day a man, impelled by a longing 
nursed by time and remembrance, drops the bars at thc 
pasture entrance and recalls the time when leaping over 
them was easy. As he passes under the walnut trees he, 
in the absence of other friends, tells his pointer that yon- 
der buildings sheltered him in the years gone by. As 
though his dumb companion could understand, he talked 
on of the past. Who knows but what the dog did un- 
derstand? Do those soft eyes speak not, is the placing of 
those paws upon his cartridge belt meaningless? 

The changes about the place were slight. The pump 
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is new, and as the gun rests against the wall the hunter 
drinks deeply and knows that the purity of the water is 
unchanged. A tap on the kitchen door is answered by a 


‘white-haired old lady» After explaining that formerly 


he need not knock and that he had free access to all; ‘the 

New England woman said: “So you are one of 
the boys.” She took him over the house, into the 
sleeping room where he quarreled with his brother one 
cold winter night and was bundled out of bed and on to 
the chilly floor in defeat: He went into the sitting room 
where’ winter evenings he had popped corn and eaten 
apples and nuts, while his mother knit the blue woolen 
socks for her boys and his father read the weekly agri- 
cultural paper. The nails where hung the Christmas 
stockings a generation ago were still in place, and he 
fancied that the array of little copper-toed boots were still 
behind the. stove. The barn was the same, the same horse 
stalls, cow stanchions and hay mows. The kindly old 
gentleman said to his good wife: ‘Mother, it seems like 
as if our boy had come home at last.” Tears welled from 
the dear old lady’s eyes as she thought of her boy sleep- 
ing somewhere in a soldier’s unmarked grave under the 
Southern skies. 

With one last look back at his old home, he entered 
the pines beyond the orchard, and coming to.the cem- 
etery the names of old schoolmates are seen upon the 
marble slabs. He passes the sepulchres of granite where 
repose whole families, and recalled the evening that he 
groaned in the shade of the hedge while his accomplice 
recited to the timid children, “Hark, from the tombs a 
doleful sound.” He strolls by chain-enclosed plots where 
granite posts support the chains and bell-like pendants 
are suspended as ornaments. He inverts the bells and 
finds that the wasps and hornets build their mud homes 
as of yore. He finds the resting place of one to whom 
more than to others his thoughts have reverted. She was 
his favorite among the schoolgirls; hers were the little 
feet that he had often bound the skates on; her lithe form 
was beside him at the straw-rides and at the post-office 
when the mail came in. Upon no other double sled than 
his would she coast. Her love and loyalty were always 
remembered, and as he placed his gathering of wild flow- 
ers above her that day his tears went with them. » Let 
the birds sing above and the pine needles cover her, her 
voice is still heard and her smile seen, though his home 
is in a far distant city. W. W. Hastincs, 


Kootcheraw and Pemmican. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Capt. Kelly’s mention in a recent issue of your journal 
of the old-time pemmican, its manufacture, and its value 
as an economical ration for the prairie ranger of the mid- 
century period, recalls to my mind another article of 
provender almost equally nutritious and compact, yclept 
“kootcheraw,” which was the aboriginal vernacular for 
a composition of parched corn pulverized in a coffee-mill 
or ground between two stones, Mexican fashion, and 
an almost equal quantity of sugar. Maple sugar or West 
India sugar, either one was used, according to the 
locality of the manufacture, which was chiefly along the 
eastern border of Kansas and Missouri, where. corn 
was-a product and rock maples indigenous. The modern 
corn balls of, the confectioners are germane, but an 
inch cube of the old-time kootcheraw would go as far 


as a hundred corn balls in the matter of sustenance and’ 


distention of the stomach. And it was quite as palatable, 
forming a pleasant dessert after a meal of pemmican. 
Only a morsel of it could be eaten at a time, not half a 
pint in a day, and a man could travel hundreds of miles 
on what he could carry in his “possible kit’ or haver- 
sack. The difficulty in putting it always to -practical 
use was the inordinate quantity of fluid required to 
wash it down; and any person attempting to eat kootch- 
eraw without plenty of water was in the predicament of 
the contestants in the soda-cracker match, who under- 
took to eat ten crackers without drinking; entrance fee, 
50 cents; capital prize, $10. They never won! On the 
grand prairies in midsummer, after the “wet weather 
creeks” ran dry, a very fair lubricator was contrived 
from the juice expressed from mascerated cactus, a species 
of which yields a beverage which that old Santa Fe 
trailer, Max Greene, described as “the intermediate of 
some wine and first-class swill.”’ 

If pemmican is to be recommended for our troops 
and frontier travelers, why not kootcheraw as well? 
For my own part, having subsisted on both in my 
journeys across the plains when adolescent, I would de- 
cidedly favor their manufacture and.use now. The 
commissary would certainly find sensible relief from the 
burdens and requirements of present-day transportation, 
while heavy marching orders would not carry with 
them the portent of hardship for our soldiers which they 
now do. 

Any superannuated army officer or soldier who was 
on active duty before the Union Pacific Railroad crossed 
the plains, and any old freighter who plodded the Santa 
Fe Trail while the trade was on, will indorse Capt. Kelly, 
I know, and accept my added testimony. If I remember 
right, something is said on this subject in an article 
entitled “The Siege of Fort Atkinson,” which I con- 
tributed to the October issue of Harper’s Magazine in 
1857, describing a wagon trip across the plains. , 

As for pemmican, which was always a staple article 
of food so long as buffalo were running, it was packed 
in portable sacks of fifty to a hundred pounds’ weight, 
with the four corners projecting for convenience in 
lifting and handling. The last shipment of .pemmi- 
can in quantity and bulk which I ever saw was at 
Regina, N. W. T., in 1882, when it was a canvas town. 
and the Canadian Pacific Railroad had just pushed 
through to that point. ‘A string of Red River carts had 
come down to the station from the South Sascatchewan, 
to which point. the remnant ‘of the buffalo herds fled, 
after the terrible slaughter the previoug winter on the 
Yellowstone bottom. This consignment of pemmican 
was like the last handful of meal in. the barrel, when 
famine was on; and the contemplation was sad to a 
sentimentalist who realized that the great bovine race 


of the plains had perished. and was, wiped out forever. 


At that time I exchanged my very good pony bridle 
for a shagianappi halter, traded even, to the con 
of the hirsute plainsmen who witnessed the swap, and 


. occasion when Ben was at fault. 
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the halter is now in the museum of the Long Island 
Historical Society in Brooklyn. Seta 
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Gens des Bois.—III. 


Ben Jourdan. 
“Oxp Ben Jourdan is a noble son of the forest—a man 


- you can’t measure by dollars and cents,” said Mr. W. R. 


Woodbridge, ‘of Port Henry, N. Y. “I have camped 
with him since ’64 and know something of the man.” 
This is the truth concisely stated about Jourdan, or Jer- 
dan, as he is called in his Adirondack home. He is not 
to be measured by the standard applied to most men 
nowadays, when the very alphabet seems based on the 
$ $ and cts. symbols and little is said or written without 
the use of these characters; and it is as a man who 
has escaped the stamp of the market place and has no 
ambition to get ahead in the world that Jourdan deserves 
consideration. 

Jourdan has accomplished absolutely nothing in lis 
three score and ten years, and to-day he is doing chores 
for a-farmer in return for his board. 

_It is safe to say, however, that on the side of character 
his life has made more of an impress on the_personality 
of those who have known him than the great majority of 
= self-seeking elbowers they meet every day of their 
ives, 

Jourdan was born seventy years ago in the town uf 
Moriah, which is one of the largest as well as one oi 
the roughest, topographically speaking, in the State. His 
father was shiftless, according to most standards, and 
particularly so in the days when the sweeping characteri- 
zation was made of all hunters that they were men too 
lazy to work and not smart enough to steal. His hon- 
esty, however, was never questioned, and he lived up to 
his standards of right and wrong as he saw them. When 
he needed money he would take a job of shaving shin- 
gles, but soon becoming tired of this, he would go off 
hunting or fishing, as the case might be, following the 
Bible precept of taking no heed for the morrow. And 
yet he lived and reared a family, and probably enjoyed his 
life a great deal more than city dwellers who feel guilty 
pangs for chance momentary recreations snatched from 
the busy days. 

Ben Jourdan was the eldest of three boys, who were all 
born woodsmen, and later developed into good guides. 
His brothers, Orlando and Napoleon Bonaparte, called 
Don and Bony for short, have since died. As. guides 
they were almost as well known as Ben. No one of them 
could be made a commercial guide. They would not 
go with some men for any price, while they were accus- 
tomed to guide others they liked for very small compen- 
sation at fimes. 

Ben began guiding as a boy of fifteen, and has carried 
a pack basket for fifty years. He traveled west. into the 
wilder sections of the Adirondacks and camped on Clear 
Pond, Elk Lake arid the Boreas. Sometimes his wan- 
derings carried him as far as Preston Ponds and Cold 
River, but his favorite territory was the watershed at the 
headwaters of the Hudson, in Essex county. In the cold 
weather Ben hunted and trapped, and in summer he 
fished and guided. Certain qualities which he possessed 
made him carly in life much sought after as a guide. 


Ben in Camp. 


Ben was good-natured and jolly about camp, and he 
was always ready to impart to anyone the knowledge he 
possessed. The present Representative from the Con- 
gressional district where Ben lives tells of his patience 
in teaching him as a twelve-year-old boy some of the 
rudiments of woodcraft. ‘Mind you notice that tree,” 
Ben would say, as they traveled some woods trail, “We 
will come back this way, and I want you to stop and tell 
me when we come to that tree.” At times he would show 
the boy how to make birch bark cups that would hold 
water without leaking a single drop, and instruct him in 
the art of building a fire or getting his bearings in the 
woods. 

Ben is a good cook, and it is this fact that most im- 
pressed itself on the boniface of the Stickney House when 
he had him for a guide. He remembers perfectly how the 
trout tasted which Ben cooked years ago at Preston 
Ponds, though the circumstances of their capture long 
since faded from memory. 

As a fiddler he is an important factor at country dances. 
He also sings in falsetto, a style that used to be common 
enough in the North Woods, but which at the present 
time has:almost passed away. His songs are chiefly of 
the ballad type, and are characterized by a somewhat 
monotonous refrain and an unlimited number of verses. 
One of them, entitled “Brave Wolf,” has for its theme 
the assault on Quebec, and another tells in mournful 
strain of a soldier who learns that his child is dying, and 
on being refused a furlough deserts, with the ultimate 
result of being captured and meeting the deserter’s fate. 


How Ben was Lost. 


Ben has all the natural aptitude of the woodsman for 
finding his way in the wilderness, but even the best man 
at times makes mistakes. Mr. Woodbridge tells of an 
He was guiding a 
party on a trip to Mt. Marcy from the Boreas Ponds. 
It was drizzzling rain and familiar landmarks were blotted 
out by sodden clouds. Members of the party who were 
provided with compasses tried to perplex Ben, telling 
him he was traveling in the wrong direction, but nothing 
they could say bothered him, and he kept along in the 
same course as before. 

“T’ve got a better compass than any of you,” he sai 
at length. “See that hemlock tree? Well, the top twig 
of that tree points due east.” 

The men who had compasses looked at them and found 
that the statement. was true. 

“What do you:do, Ben, when you get to a place where 
there aren’t any hemlocks?” one of them asked. 

“Oh, I use-something else for a compass,” said Ben, 
“same way that you take a lead pencil to write with if 
you can’t find ae, ot a burnt stick, or the bullet of a: 
rifle cartridge. ’s more ways of killing a dog than 
choking him to death on fresh butter.” 
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“Do you judge by the side of the tree the moss grows 
on?” said the questioner. 

“Not always,” replied Ben. “Depends on the tree and 
the place where the tree grows and a whole lot of other 
things. It’s all experience. There’s no rule that works 
all the time.” 

The party reached the summit of Marcy safely and 
camped that night in Panther Gorge. On the return 
trip Charlie Judd took a notion to cross through Rail- 
road Notch to Elk Lake and then out to Fenton’s, on the 
main road, where he could take the stage for home. 

Two hours after he left the party a shout was heard. 
Ben said it was Judd calling for assistance and that he 
was lost. He answered the shout, which came from a 
direction at right angles to the course they had been pur- 
suing, and advanced to meet the lost man. In five min- 
utes they had found him, Judd acknowledged that he 
had -traveled in a circle and was hopelessly mixed up, 
and he was thankful to get back to the party. 

Ben naturally laughed at him for being lost, and after 
he had meekly taken his medicine the party set out again 
for the camp on Boreas. 

They traveled fifteen minutes or more, and then Con- 
gressman Foote, who had a compass, chanced to look 
at it and made the startling discovery that they were 
going in a direction that made camp 24,000 miles away. 

“Hold on there, Ben,” he called out. “What way are 
you heading?” 

“West,” said Ben; “I’m going to camp fast as I can to 
get in out of this rain.” 

“No you're not,” said Foote; “you’re heading east. 
Your ready-made compass has fooled you this, time.” 

Ben looked at the instrument in Foote’s hand, which 
happened to havea plain needle without a cross-piece, 
and coolly said that the dark end pointed south and that 
he was right. Another compass was produced and it was 
found that this, too, had no cross-piete. ‘The individual 
members of the party had so much confidence in Ben 

‘that they were completely at sea, and could not be posi- 
tive whether it was the light or the dark end of the needle 
that followed the Pole star. Finally someone asked Ben 
if he would go by the moss on the trees. He assented to 
this, and after a few minutes’ observation acknowledged 
that something was wrong. 

As the quickest way of solving the tangle, Ben took 
the party on the back trail to the place where they had 
been joined by the lost man. Here it was perfectly evi- 
dent that he had been turned, and in the excitement of 
the moment lost his bearings. Ben acknowledged his 
error, and had no difficulty after that in conducting the 
party safely to camp. This was the first and last time 
Ben was ever known to be lost. Thinking he would be 
sensitive on the subject the members of the party deter- 
mined not to say anything about the incident. A few 
days later, however, when they had gotten out to Nel- 
son Labrier’s, at Boreas River, Ben said to Mr. Wood- 
bridge: ‘ 

“T’ve just been telling Nelson about my experience.” 

“What experience?” 

“Why, my getting lost. You don’t suppose I’m 
ashamed to tell on myself when I’m wrong, do you? 
Nelson’s got as good a right to laugh at me as I had to 
banter Charlie Judd.” 


Some Characteristics. 


“Ben is a patient, everlasting fisherman,” said Mr. 
Woodbridge, “and if there’s any fish to be caught he'll 
get them. Like most of the natives up this way, he’s 
very fond of bull pout fishing, and many a night he has 
spent on the water. He is a magnificent rifle shot. I’ve 
seen him shoot across Clear Pond from the old hunter’s 
camp and take a loon’s head right off. Ben’s eye is get- 
ting dimmed now and glazing over, but he used to have 
the finest sight of any man I ever knew. 

“He loves that Clear Pond country, and wants to be 
buried there when he dies. It is a beautiful place, with 
its peaked, wooded hills and translucent water. The 
pond is fed almost entirely by springs which bubble up 
from the bottom. It has no inlet of any consequence, 
but there is always a considerable volume of water at the 
outlet. Ben has visited the place every year since he 
was a boy. : 

“Ben has never smoked, and he can’t see what anybody 
wants to smoke for, anyway. ‘It’s all right, though, I 
guess,’ he will say, when talking with a smoker. ‘You 
look as if you enjoyed it, and I am glad of it.’” 


Ben’s Religion. 

Ben is not a church member and his religion is of 
rather a primitive type. Sunday evenings in camp Char- 
lie Judd used to sing hymns, and Ben took keen pleasure 
in listening to them, for not only was the melody sweet 
to his ear, but he was also impressed by the sentiment 
expressed in the lines. After hearing some of the Moody 
and Sankey hymns he stated it as his belief that any man 
who went by the words ought to come pretty near being 
saved. Someone read him the story of Fishing Jimmy 
one night, and the big, husky fellow cried over it. 

He despises foul and mean words, though his vocabu- 
lary does not lack expressiveness in other respects. 

“Ben has his prejudices,” said a man who knows him 
from long acquaintance, “but I am bound to say he often 
strikes the truth. He goes directly to the root ofa thing. 
and he sizes up a man with a woodsman’s sharpness of 
perception on a half hour’s acquaintance better than most 
educated men can in a much longer time. Speaking of 
‘a clergyman who visited me once, Ben said: “Say, what 
“did they make a minister of him for? Why, darr it, he 
ain’t more’n half a man. He's all the time looking out 
for number one, and the hog shows out in him’pretty 
much all over. He miay be good enough to preach, but 
T’ll tell you one thing, he ain’t good enough for me to 
guide.’ And Ben refused the proffered $3 a day with the 
greatest contempt.” . 


Rainy Days. 


Ben, like his father, never bothered his head much 
‘about the future. He made no tion. against a 
rainy day, relying on his ready wits to help out of finan- 
cial trouble—just as in the woods a few hours’ labor suf- 
fices to provide a flimsy shelter from the storm. Once 
when his landlord got tired of waiting for his rent and 
threatened to evict him, Ben went to a friend and told 


him he had detetmined to give his note for $25 to raise 
the money. 

He was very much surprised when the friend informed 
him his note was no good and that nobody would take 
it. The word had had a potent sound to Ben, and he 
confessed that he had always counted on this means of 
securing cash when all else failed.. He had no idea cf 
the significance of security, and naturally did not.know 
that it is often harder to borrow $25 than $25,000. 

“But I'll give my note for it,” said Ben again, unable 
to comprehend the significance of what he had just been 
told. “Wouldn’t you let me have $25 on my note?” 

“No,” said the friend, “not 25 cents. But,” and here 
he took out his purse, “I’m perfectly willing to let you 
have $25 without your note. Here’s the money, Ben, 
and you can pay me back when you get ready.” 

“Ben is not a prohibitionist,” said another friend. 
“He knows good whiskey when he sees it, and his views 
on putting down the liquor traffic lead him to putting it 
down his own throat. He may take a little too much at 
times, but he knows how to stop, and when he was guid- 
ing I’ve seen him refuse liquor many a time. Ben’s a 
good, square fellow, and it’s a shame he has this failing.” 


Bear Incidents. 


Ben has done a great deal of trapping in his time, but 
the bulk of his experiences in this direction will be bur- 
ied with him when he dies. Those who know him best 
unite in saying that he is not given to talking about 
himself, The first bear he ever killed was one which he 
happened upon accidentally in the woods while hunting 
partridge with a small dog. The bear at first tried to get 
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away, but the dog, on seeing it turn tail, thought he 
would expedite matters, and started after the bear as 
brave as if he had whipped it in a pitched battle. The 
cur’s onslaught was too much for the bear’s patience, and 
it turned on the dog and chased it back between its 
master’s legs. The boy saw the bear coming and stood 
his ground, as the animal charged down an old woods 
road on the gallop. It was enough to make an older 
hunter nervous, but young Jourdan kept his wits about 
him and saved his single charge till the bear was within 
a few feet, and when he fired into the animal’s head there 
was no need of an autopsy to determine the cause of 
death. 

On another occasion, years later, when Ben was fol- 
lowing a trapped bear, he had a somewhat puzzling ex- 
perience. The trail, which had been plain enough up t» 
that moment, ended at the base of a large spruce tree. 
Looking up the tree Ben could see the marks of the 
bear’s claws, proving plainly enough that the animal had 
gone up the tree, but it was equally certain that the bear 
was not then in the tree, and Ben could find no trail lead- 
ing away from the spot. He had never heard of bears 
flying, but he couldn’t quite see how any other hypoth- 
esis would fit the’ case, until by chance, as he was exam- 
ing the tops of neighboring trees, his eye fell on the 
bear trap lodged in the crotch of a soft maple. Investi- 
gation showed that the bear had crossed over from the 
spruce tree into the lower branches of the maple and 
then climbed the latter till, either by design or accident, 
the trap became wedged in one of the crotches so firmly 
that the bear was able to break away and make its escape. 
After getting free from the trap, the bear left no trail on 
the leaves with which the ground was strewed. 

“Tt’s no uncommon thing for bears to get out of traps 
that way,” said Jourdan. “Now;.there was McCoy, of 
North Hudson, who found one dead ina trap hanging 
in the tree, because his weight wasn’t enough to break 
him loose when he jumped’+ssé4 And. so he turns the 
subject from his‘personal experi s/ 


A. School-Girl's Eaay"n Old Ben, 
One day in school one of Mr. Woodbridge’s daughters, 
who is now Mrs. Le Wald, took Ben Jourdan as the 
subject for her exercise in composition. description 


‘of the = woodsman is an excellent character sketch and 
true to life. 
“No one who has been in Camp Lookout can ever for- 








get Ben, our old guide: He is now nearly seventy years 
old, and his strength has almost gone, but his large frame 
and keen eye show what he has been. For thirty-five 
years he has accompanied my father in his camping trips, 
and we children look upon old Ben as a faithful comrade 
and slave. Who but he could find such: quantities of 
nuts to bring us every fall? Who else could peel birch 
bark as he, and where could you find better paddles and 
oars for the little rowboat than those Ben made with 
only a knife and a hatchet? I have at home a pair of 
deer horns brought me one fall by Ben, after hearing of 
may disappointment in not being allowed to accompany 
my father to the Adirondacks. Many of his quaint say- 
ings have been handed down from year to year until now 
they are told as camp legends. : 

“He was and is very fond of young people, and many 
a time when we have been laughing a great deal have [ 
heard Ben’s quiet remark: ‘I guess you must ’a found 
a tee-hee’s egg in a haw-haw’s nest, ain’t you?” No one 
could appreciate a joke better than he, nor did he fail to 
get one on us whenever an opportunity presented itself. 
On being asked one day if there were any wild beasts in 
the woods around camp, he quietly surveyed the ques- 
tioner, who was attired in quite a startling costume, and 
he said (with a twinkle in his eye): “They ain’t many 
wild varmints around here, but I seen a good many wiid 
garmints. Better look out or some one’ll be scairt to 
death, and you might jest as well be eaten up by b’ars.’ 

“He was very surly with those whom he thought 
looked down upon him, and woe to the daring stranger 
who addressed him as ‘Ben.’ ‘My name’s “Jordan,”’ 
was his response to such undue familiarity. If, however, 
you respectfully addressed him as ‘Mr. Jordan,’ he was 
almost sure to say, ‘Git out; everybody here calls me 
“Ben.”’ He would never tell hunting or fishing stories. 
‘Thar’s plenty of liars in the world,’ was his usual an- 
swer, when urged to tell some of his experiences. And 
yet how pleased he was when someone repeated a story 
of his exploits, which he had heard from another source. 
He was a fine dance fiddler, and many a Virginia reel 
and quadrille have we danced in front of the big fire to 
Ben’s fiddle, 

“Sometimes he would sing to us, and what a treat it 
was to hear ‘Brave Wolf,’ ‘Montcalm’ and old-fashioned 
love songs, sung in his high-pitched, quavering voice. 
It was almost impossible to keep the younger members 
from smiling at times, so they were generally placed 
where he could not see them.” J. B. Burnuam. 





An Open Air Service. 


Axout 7 o’clock last Sunday morning we started with 
the dogs and walked quietly out of town, and when the 
paved streets gave way to the high road and the foot- 
path, we took to the fields, for there were no warnings 
to keep off the grass. At the first brook the dogs all 
took a bath, and we stood on the bridge and wished we 
could; and one of the party remembered how when 
he was a boy he had been in swimming in April—just 
couldn’t wait. It was funny to watch the dogs; some were 
young and had to chase robins and sparrows and point 
frogs, while the older ones worked along unmindful of 
the unruly youngsters—perhaps they. remembered the 
hard road they had traveled to perfectidn. 

Just beyond, two of the dogs begat to: make game, 
and soon we had points from Max and’Lée, and three 
hen Mongolian pheasants flushed and left the cover. We 
were glad to find these birds; for it was gratifying to 
know that they had wintered well. So we kept on until 
in another little run Tom and Lee pointed again, and 
we flushed a hen and a gorgeous cock, which made an 
outrageous noise for Sunday as he sailed away across the 
fields. From here we crossed an open field, where we 
started a partridge, which took to the trees, where 
we found her sitting on a limb with outstretched neck 
as still as though carved from stone. We all gathered 
under the tree, a small pine, took a picture of her and 
admired her trim form and beautiful feathers, and then 
quietly walked away, leaving her still on the limb, evi- 
dently chuckling to herself at how she had fooled that 
parcel of men and dogs. We will meet you again next 
fall, old lady. We found six more partridges and a 
woodcock, which whistled us its beautiful notes, and it 
was the sweetest solo on our Sunday programme. We 
saw a little snake sunning himself, so glad spring had 
come again. We heard the frogs piping praise; we heard 
the musical brook, tumbling over rocks. 

We had left the house with the cares of the past week 
fresh in our minds, and we came home after fifteen miles 
of our open air sermon and song, better for the walk, 
better for the talk, better for the tonic in the air. The 
practical side of the walk showed us that our birds had 
wintered well and now we look forward to the brown 
days, and the red-letter days. Don’t let us call each 
other names and denounce one another as “game hogs,” 
but get the man who murders wantonly to walk with you 
on Sunday or on a week day; show him what you 

see; and next fall his mercy will extend even to the 
birds; and when you get more birds than he does he won’t 
figure out how to load his gun so as to kill them all; he 
will be glad that some can get away. Nox-ALL. 


The Mayflowers and the Mayflower. 


Cuar.estown, N. H.—Editor Forest and Stream: The 
copy of magazine attachment shows that you have made 
some capital selections, and I am glad to see that you pro- 
pose to include Col. Thorp’s “Big Bear of Arkansas.” 
I tried to think of the author’s name a year ago, but it 
had gone from my memory completely. 

I do not wish to seem too critical, but it seems my 
mission lately to “call down” somebody or other, and 
this time it is Fred Mather! To be sure, it is not much 
of a call, for he disclaims any knowledge of botany, but 
when he says the Pilgrims named their ship after. the 
Mayflower he has got “the cart before the horse,” for 
the epigea, miscalled trailing arbutus, is not known in 
England, and the tradition on Cape Cod is that when 


the Pilgrims saw this new flower they named it after their 
ip! Von W. 
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Just About a Boy.—XX. 


Inyan Kara seemed just as near as it had been when 
the boy watched the sun gleam first on its top early in 
the morning, away down by the spring where we camped 
at the foot of the pine ridge. 

The only difference was that the deep blue seemed to 
have faded out of the side of the old mountain and left 
it a lighter, smoky, indistinct bulk that was a little lower 
down on the horizon. 

“Seems ’sough that hill don’t git much furder off no 
matter how much we travel,” said the youngster. “Here 
we bin goin’ a day ’n’ a haff, ’n’ there’s th’ ole moun- 
tain juss liken’t wus when we started, on’y yeh can't see 
none o’ th’ hoilers on th’ side of ut like yeh kin when 
yer clost up—’n’ nen it don’t set s’ high ’s ut did. Reckon 
that’s cos we’re gittin’ kind o’ over th’ bend o’ th’ world 
like, ’n’ yeh can’t see ’round th’ curve.” 

“You guessed the reason exactly,” I answered. “By 
and by you will only see the top of it and that will look 
like a bit of cloud right’on the horizon, and then when 
the sun sets you will see all the colors of the rainbow 
reflected from those old rocks where we ate our Iunch the 
other day.” 

“Th’ Bearlodge Range ain’t th’ same color ’s Kara is. 
What’s ’er reason o’ that?” asked the boy. 

“They are timbered clear to the tops, and are not as 
high as Kara.. Timber always iooks more or less blue in 
the distance—sometimes even indigo blue when the light 
is right. There is no reflected light, just the -blue al- 
ways, sometimes one shade, sometimes another, but al- 
ways blue. Remember that in this part of the world, too, 
for it may be valuable when the cold northwest winds 
come down over this country and you need wood for a 
camp.” 

“Aw right; I won’t furgit.” 

We were driving across the desolate country between 
the Black Hills and the Big Horn Range—a country that 
is baked and dry at all seasons except just while the win- 
ter snows are melting, and even then there is no water 
except a pool here and there in the dry beds of a long- 
ago creek. 

Just now the weather was very warm for early sum- 
mer, and the gray ground reflected the heat until the air 
was aquiver with it. A few stray flowers still struggled 
to bloom against the drouth, but they were stunted and 
undersized, and their colors lacked the brilliant hues of 
their kind that had come and gone with the meager mois- 
ture of the melted snow banks. Here and there the 
purple lake petals of the pincushion cactus made a spot 
of color in this gray desert—a few gaudy prickly pear 
flowers perched with half-closed leaves on the upper rim 
of one of the green pads, in close company with a tiny 
striped lizard, perhaps, for these little creatures basked in 
the sunlight or flitted across the barren, hot ground as the 
mood seized them. Mostly it was gray desert covered 
with grayer sage brush in the valleys and low places, and 
with rocks of a hundred hues to crest the hills or pile in 
picturesque abandon downward into the valleys. 

“What's that? Looks like a town er sompin’ way off 
there?” said the boy. 

“Bad Lands. What you see there is the south edge of 
them, and it is a wrecked country from there clear up to 
the Missouri River, a good many miles to the north. That 
country is worse than this, for it is loaded with alkali, and 
has not even sage brush or grass to cover its nakedness. 
It is the bottom of an ancient lake, cut and gashed by 
erosion until it is now nothing but a country of a thousand 
hills, each hill with a flat top and built up of many- 
colored strata. There are no good springs there—all are 
thick with alkali. There is fire clay, coal, ashes, clay, 
sandstone, fossil monsters and petrified things up there till 
you want no more. It is a country of ruin, silence and 
death, my boy, and have a care that you do not stray far 
among those flat-topped buttes, for each one looks like 
each other one until you are puzzled and lose your way, 
then—well, there are many bones in there, and yours 
would not be noticed by a passer-by.” 

“Gee! That must be a’ nawfull sort o’ a place ’f that’s 
th’ case, but I'd like to-get up clost ’n’ have a look at ’em 
anyway,” said the youngster. 

“We will cross a spur of that country soon, and you 
will get all you want of it then.” 

“Whoa! Wait a minit—they’s a whopper of a rattle- 
snake right back b’hind that rock, all curled up 'n th’ 
sun. I want his skin.” The boy had tumbled out of the 
seat and was running back on the trail as he spoke. 

In a moment more he had picked up a fragment of a 
rock and battered the life out of a 6ft. “diamond back” 
rattlesnake. Then he pulled out his pocketknife, put his 
foot on the snake’s neck and after cutting the skin clear 
around the reptile’s neck he skinned the squirming body 
despite the muscular contortions and the singing rattles. 

“Ain’t it a daisy?” he asked, as he came complacently 
back with the yellow-marked pelt dangling across his 
arm. ‘Goin’ t’ make a hat band o’ that feller’s jacket— 
one, two, five, nine, eighteen rattles—good string, ain't it? 
Well, ole feller, you won’t never bite anybudy else that’s 
one sure thing, an’ yer hide’ll do me juss ’s much good 
er more ’n’ it would you, anyhow, cos you’d a shedded it 
anyway, ’n’ ’sides, a feller ’d ought to kill a rattlesnake 
ever’time he sees one, juss same’s he would er kiote er 
any other varmint uts dang’rus ’n’ no good.” 

He certainly had the Western idea about rattlesnakes, 
for no man who has dwelled in the grassland or ridden 
the range will pass by one of these dangerous snakes— 
cow men especially will always stop and kill them on 
sight, using the “hondu” or the swivel end of their picket 
line for the purpose, or even just a loop of rope. 

All through the hot afternoon we drove on across the 
gray desert, passing by the horned toads, the lizards ‘and 
the cactus, until we were near the Belle Fourche River, in 
time for the night’s camp. j 

“What's that white stuff over there; ’tain’t alkili, is it? 
Seems too kind o’ yellow,” said the boy. Mey 

“Soap, natural soap,” I answered. “That is something 
of a curiosity even in this country of strange things.’ It 
is actual soap, too, all right, and it is really a spring of 
soft soap coming out of the ground. You see the whole 
country here is loaded with alkali—to the west there is 
coal. Bed rock slopes toward the Black Hills, and in 
the lower country here along Wild Horse Creek and 
the Willow there are some oil springs, where crude 
petroleum comes up out of the ground. In some in- 
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stances the alkali and oil meet in about the right propor- 


_ tion, and you have one of these ‘soap beds,’ as the cattle 


men call them. They are dry on top, but soft under the 
crust, and cattle that try to cross them break through 
and sink into the mass of soap underneath and never 
get out. That is the reason the cattlemen have ee to 
fence these treacherous places. You see they like 
dried up springs, and the cattle come to them in the 
hot weather looking for water, and down they go. No- 
body knows how deep they are, but you can push a good 
many oft. poles down, one on top of the other, and 
when you are tired out some other fellow can push just as 
many more down on top of them.” 

“Gee, I don’t want much to do with that kind o’ a 
mess. Do they all look sort o’ white ’n’ crumbly on top 
like this one?” 

“Mostly; some are more so, some are less, but the 
character is the same. Keep away from the edge of them 
even if you expect to be safe.” 

“Wont ketch me foolin’ ’round no sich a trap 's that 
is, you bet,” said the boy. 

“Hol’ on, gimme th’ gun—saw a kiote juss sneak over 
that point down there—’m goin’ after him.” Away he 
raced up to the top of the next ridge like an Indian, and 
stood among the rocks waiting. The coyote with charac- 
— cunning had vanished, and the lad could not get a 
shot. 

Coming back, he stopped every few feet and picked up 
something from the ground, so that when he arrived at 
the wagon once more he was loaded down with a hatful 
of rocks. 

“Got some pet-ree-fide wood, ’n’ things, anyhow,” he 
remarked, as he climbed back on the seat. 

In his collection there weré fossil shells, pétrified eels, 
wood, bone and other substances, turned to stone, and 
there were also some fine moss agates and carnelians, all 
gathered within a few yards of space, and there were tons 
of them left littering the ground for a long distance. 

These things kept him interested while I drove down 
the long slope of hillside to the valley of the Belle Fouche 
and brought the outfit to a stop on the banks, where a 
bit of open glade stretched along among the switch wil- 
low breaks, and a few cottonwood trees offered dead 
wood for our camp-fire. 

There was a pool there in the river I knew, and it was 
all the water we could get, though it was red with alkali, 
and the rim of the pond-like place was white with a 
frost-work of crystals all around it. Yet it was this or 
nothing. Ere the sun vanished our camp was made, the 
horses picketed and our fire going merrily. The. coffee 
pot bubbled and hissed as the alkali water foamed inside, 
but we made good coffee just the same, use we put a 
few crystals of acetic acid in. with the coffee to kill the 
alkali. Et CoMANcHo. 


Notes of the Dumb Creation. 


Havre ve Grace, Md.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Knowing that Forest anp STREAM has always been a 
great friend to the dumb creation, as well as myself, I 
think that it might be <a little interesting to its many 
readers to tell them a few very remarkable things that 
have come to my notice that should be credited to the 
dumb creation. ee 

There is no. toomto doubt that the dumb* creation is 


possessedof a large amount of benevolence; but I have . 


only recently come to the belief that some of the birds 
that inhabit the earth do possess.the power of reason. I 
think that I have sufficient grounds to establish my_ be- 
lief, of which I could give you many, but it is not worth 
while to take in the whole programme. I will tell you 
one instance. 

A friend of mine gave a dinner to some of his old ac- 
quaintances, and this friend had a parrot that could talk 
the English language to perfection. Polly had a great 
curiosity to know what was going on about the house. 
and whenever she saw any strangers coming toward the 
house she would go out to meet them, and if the dogs 
would commence to. bark she would say to the dogs, 
“Come out! Come out!” and then she would tell the 
visitors to walk in, and that the dogs would not hurt 
them. When a party was invited into dinner Polly also 
came in the dining room; and once, after they all got 
seated, one of the party told a very marvelous yarn. Polly 
was a very attentive listener and kept very quiet until the 
end of the yarn, and then she rose up full length and 
said, “Oh, what a lie,” and then laughed, and so did all 
the gentlemen, and the one that told the yarn got very 
angry and said that he would give $10 to be allowed to 
kill the parrot. I call that a clear case of reason. — 

I will now give you a case of benevolence. A friend 
of mine living near our city was bothered very much 
with crows in his cornfield and built a blind in his field 
where he could hide to shoot the crows. All who are 
acquainted with the crow family know that they have 
the reputation of being noted rogues. This gentleman 
tells me that while concealed in his blind there came two 
crows and lit down very close to him, and one of them 
had his upper bill shot off, so that he could not pick up 
a grain of corn; and the other crow would pick a grain 
of corn off the ear and put it in the mouth of the wound- 
ed crow. He shot both crows and found corn in the 
craw of the crow that had no bill to pick it up; and was 
very sorry about it. I call that first-class benevolence. 

A farmer living in Hartford county has for many years 
Very often invited the preachers of a Sunday to take din- 
ner with him; and of course, as all preachers are very 
fond of fowls, his wife would have some killed and pre- 
pared for dinner. And strange to say, but nevertheless true, 
all his old gobblers and roosters by some means could tell 
a preacher by his looks; and just as soon as a preacher 
drove up to the house the old gobblers and roosters 
would call all their families to hide under the big barn and 
stay there until the preachers left. But upon one occa- 
sion two preachers drove up and no turkeys nor chickens 
could be found anywhere. But after dinner one of the 

reachers left and the old rooster came out and flopped 

is wings and told his family that the preachers were all 
gone; but the old gobbler was not satisfied, and poked 
this head out and said: “Doubtful, doubtful, doubtful.” 
That was the first time that I ever knew that any of the 
-dumb creation could count, as the old gobbler was cer- 
tain that two preachers had driven to the house. 


.are situated here. 
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Another véry remarkable instance. My son some time 
ago found a very large blacksnake that had meen a very 
large garter snake, and tried to swallow it. He had the 
garter snake about half swallowed, They both measured 
neatly the sate size around the middle, but the black- 
snake was I5in. longer than the garter snake. It was 
wedged in the blacksnake so tight that he could not pull 
them apart, and was sorry that he killed them. 

Speaking about natural instinct, a friend of mine had 
a breed of small pigs and sold two of them to a farmer 
about twelve miles distant. The purchaser put them:in a 
box and carried them home in a small wagon and let 
them out the next day. That night he missed his pigs 


‘and they found their way back to their home and mother. 


_ Then again, a friend of mine living in Baltimore gave 
me a Chesapeake water dog and I shipped the dog to 
Havre de Grace in a vessel and had him only one day, 
when he found his way back to Baltimore by land on 
the third day; it is thirty-six miles. 

The most intelligent family of wild fowl that visit our 
waters is the wild goose family. They do all their feeding 
at night. They are very noisy all day when they are sit- 
ting out in the middle of the bay or river, but at night, 
when they visit any of our warm rivers and creeks to 
feed, they never say a word, not even whisper. Day or 
night they are never without a watchman, and when he 
gives the signal of warning they are up and gone, and 
then they can be heard for miles. E. B. Gatuup. 


Moose on Railroad Tracks. 


DRUMMONDVILLE, Que., April 24.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Since writing you a few days ago from Sut- 
ton, Que., regarding deer in the Eastern townships, I 
have had occasion to visit this section of the Province, 
and have heard some interesting sporting notes that 
shall be chronicled for Forest AND STREAM. The first 
incident occurred only a few weeks ago, between here 
and Wickham. Mr. Jim Timmons, track foreman, and 
one helper from Wickham were running a bumper car on 
the Canadian Pacific-Ry. some three miles north of that 
place, when they were stopped by a huge moose that 
confronted them upon the railroad track; they were 
obliged to stop their car and back up out of his lord- 
ship's way, as he held full possession and refused to budge 
an inch, merely shaking his head and looking our 
friends over very closely. Mr. Timmons backed up his 
car a mile or more and tried to borrow a rifle, but could 
find none, and the moose, after holding his ground 
for the best part of an hour, easily stepped over an ordin- 
ary Page wire fence that inclosed the railroad property 
at this point and very leisurely made his way off into 
the woods. Mr. Timmons says the animal’s horns must 
have stood 1oft. or more from the ground, as he stood 
with head erect, a perfect picture of strength and beauty. 

Another incident occurred about two years ago on the 
Drummond County Railway, the headquarters of which 
A freight train was making for this 
point, and when about ten or fifteen miles from here, a 
huge moose suddenly appeared upon the track ahead of 
the train and made a stand to stand off the locomotive. 
The train was running at a fast speed when it struck 
the animal and knocked him down the dump. The train- 
men stopped the train, backed up to the animal, bled 


‘him, and loaded him on to a flat car and brought the 


prize into this station. The incident is vouched for 
by Mr. Wm. Houston, former superintendent of the D. 
C.-Ry., who resides in this village. 

The writer has seen during the past week plenty of 
deer tracks and runways between this place and Wick- 
ham; the distance between the two points is about nine 
miles. This section of country used to be alive with 
work and ‘business, but it is now rather dead, most 
of the mills in the woods hereabouts having closed for 
want of material to work on, and the result is stagnation. 
But deer thrive, and the old logging roads are ideal 
places to still hunt this noble game. Very few hunters 
find their way into this section, and as a result the deer 
and moose thrive comparatively unmolested. Mr. Ed- 
ward Carpenter, the veteran section foreman on the 
Northern Section of the Canadian Pacific Ry. south of 
here, informed me to-day that one day the past week 
three deer ran out of an old barn that stands near the 
track some. three miles from this village, scared out by 
the noise of his handcar when passing. He says that 
he sees deer nearly’ every day when passing over his 
section. Mr. Wm. Houston, at present roadmaster 
on the Drummond County Ry., informed me to-night 
that no less than three deer have been killed by their 
trains within a few miles of here, within the past few 
months, and two moose met their end in the same 
manner during the past two or three years. I have 
promised myself (D. V.) a week’s outing in this vicinity 
during the coming autumn, and if success crowns my 
efforts will chronicle the same for Forest AND STREAM. 

I would like to ask some of your correspondents a 
question regarding the difference in size of Adirondack 
and Lake Megantic (Quebec) deer. In the autumn of 
1898 I spent six weeks in the Adirondacks around 
Saranac Lake, Lake Flower—Lake Placid—down 
through the Wilmington Notch, and as far as Jay, New 
York, and. saw many small deer brought out of*the 
woods. In November and December of 1897 I was in 
and around Lake Megantic, Ditchfield and Spring Hill, 
and I saw dozens of deer brought out of the woods, and 
they seemed as a rule to be larger and finer animals 
than the Adirondack product. How is this accounted 
for? Or am I wrong in my observations?. Of course 
the Adirondack open season began on Aug. 15, while the 
Megantic season only opens on Oct. 1, one and a half 
months later. This may account in part for the better 
look of the game. I think Megantic turns out four 
deer to the Adirondack’s one, i. e., for the section visited 
by. myself. Wm. Brown. 

[Something is wrong about the first of these moose 
cor the date at which he was seen. Moose do not carry 


‘horns “a few weeks” before April 24.] 


A second edition of the April number of the Game Laws in 
Brief and Woodcraft Magazine is now printing and will be ready 
immediately. 
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———- Dahaal History. 


Some Indian Natural History 
Comments. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Some months ago in your columns I made mention of 
statements made to me by Blackfeet Indians that the shore 
lark (Eremophila) had been found nesting in the thick 
hair between the horns of a living buffalo bull, and subse- 
ey (Forest AND StreaM, Vol. LI., p. 424) Mr. E. B. 

. Haymond stated that the same thing had been told him 
by, other Indians living in a buffalo country far to the 
éast of the Blackfeet. 

It has been suggested that this story is inherently im- 
probable, because the birds having their nests in such a 
position would lose it, as the animal which carried it 
moved from place to place. This has not appeared to me 
a good objection, for I believe that each buffalo bull has 
its own individuality, and may be readily recognized, just 
as in a herd of red cows the farmer knows each one by 
sight, or the shepherd his individual sheep, if the bunch 
is not too large. So I think the birds, before their nest 
was built, would learn to know their own bull. Besides, 
there are, I think, some cases’ on record where birds 
have built their nests in vehicles moving from place to 
place. I have not until recently been able to put my hand 
on any such reference nor to find any ornithologist who 
could point one out to me. 

Not long since, however, I found in Land and Water 
of 1877 mention of a sparrow’s nest inside the cavity of 
an iron buffer of a railroad wagon, and in a communica- 
tion dated St. John, N. B., Nov. 30, 1877, a correspondent 
signing himself Tantramar wrote to Forest AND STREAM 
as follows: “In the spring of 1859 a pair of robins took 
‘ possession of one of the 
pigeon holes (i. ¢., a re- 
ceptacle for papers, way 
bills, etc.) of the guard’s 
brake van on the Essen- 
dine & Stamford Rail- 
road, Rutland, England. 
Industriously the happy 
pair worked during the 

time that the van was 
at Essendine (for this 
yan ran through and re- 
turned from Stamford 
three times a day, a dis- 
tance of twenty-eight 
miles), until the nest 
was completed. The fe- 
male laid five eggs and 
incubation commenced. 
She was carried to and 
from Stamford some 
ten or twelve times. 
But this happy state of 
things was suddenly , 
brought to an end by an 
ignorant Nottingham 
drummer trying to se- 
cure the little bird by 
putting his hat over the 
nest. Mrs. Robin could 
not brook this intrusion. 
The nest was forsaken.” 

I have heard of a pair 
of sparrows building 
their nest in a ferryboat 
which plied between two 
banks of a river, but 
cannot locate the place.” 
I have &so a vague rec- 
ollection, but cannot lo- 
cate the statement, of a 
pair of wrens having 
built their nest in a 
wagon which passed daily back and forth between two 
neighboring towns. 2 t 

On the whole, I think there is no force in the objec- 
tion that the parent birds would lose the buffalo which 
carried their nest. 








In the same contribution I called attention to a belief of 
the Blackfeet that the chickadee “counts the months of 
the winter on his tongue”; that if you kill a chickadee 
in the spring and open its bill and look at his tongue you 
will see under the tongue five others, the six representing 
the six months of the winter, or November to April, both 
inclusive. On this subject Mr. Frederick A. Lucas, cura- 
tor of comparative anatomy in the United States National 
Museum, and well known as a student of the tongues of 
virds, writes me: “This note is really very interesting, 
or while it is not quite exact as a matter of scientific fact, 
it is actually based on the structure of the chickadee’s 
tongue. The tongue in Parus is a little four-tined pitch- 
fork, the tines growing out from the under side of the 
tip of the tongue. To anyone opening the bird’s mouth 
and looking in, these tines would seem to lie just under 
the tongue. While the tines are four in number, they are 
often split, and one might imagine five.” : 

The structure of the under part of the tongue is well 
shown in the figure given in Mr. Lucas’ paper on birds’ 
tongues, published in a report of the National Museum. 

As to the butterfly and its sign, I am permitted by the 
‘editors and publishers of the American Anthropolgist to 
quote here a brief article which I sent to the January 
(1899) issue of that periodical. 

“The Butterfly and the Spider among the Blackfeet.” 

“Not very long ago, in Forest AnD Stream, I called 

ttention to the belief held by the Blackfeet Indians that 

_ dreams are brought to us in sleep by the butterfly 
(2 dnni). As my informant said: 

“Yon know that it is the butterfly who brings us our 
dreams—who brings the news to us when we are asleep. 
Have never heard a man say, when he sees a butterfly 
fluttering over the prairie, “There is a little fellow flying 
about that is going to bring the news to some one to- 
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night”? Or have you not heard a person say after night, 
as the fire burns low and the-people begin to make up 
their beds about the lodge, “Well, let us go to bed and 
see what news the butterfly will bring”? 

“TI called attention also to the sign for the butterfly— 
a design roughly in the shape of a maltese eross, one arm 
horizontal and the other vertical, which is painted on 
most of the more elaborately ornamented Piegan lodges, 
just below the smoke-hole and between the wings at the 
back of the lodge. This sign painted on a lodge indicates 
that the style and method of painting the lodge were 
taught the lodge owner in a dream. More recent inquiry 
leads me to suspect that the influence of the butterfly is 
not confined to dreams, but covers sleep as well. 

“Tt is still a custom for the Blackfeet woman to em- 
broider the sign of the butterfly in beads or quills on a 
small piece of buckskin, and to tie this in her baby’s hair 
when she wishes it to go to sleep. At the same time she 
sings to the child a lullaby, in which the butterfly is asked 
to come flying about and to put the baby to sleep. 

‘The word ap wd'nni appears to have some relation to dpa 
wa ni, which means ‘talking around,’ or ‘talking in different 
places,’ ‘to go about telling news.’ «4 wd'ni, ‘he says’; dp d 
wa wa ka, ‘he walks about.’ The prefix af seems to denote 
presence or existence in different places. 

“T have not been able to learn why or how the butter- 
fly brings dreams or sleep. It is stated merely that it is 
soft and pretty and moves gently, and that if you look at 
it for a long time you will go to sleep. 

“How widespread the faith in the butterfly as the 
American sleep-producer may be—and this cross as its 
sign—I do not know. My direct testimony comes only 
from the Blackfeet, but the belief may well have been 
shared by their old-time: allies, the Atséna or Gros- 
ventres-of-the-prairie, and the Sarsi, who with three tribes 
of the Blackfeet nation—Si'ksikau, Kainah, and Pikii’nni 
—made up the five tribes of the ‘Prairie people.’ It is 
suggestive, too, that on the head of a Kutenai baby-board 
in my possession, there are embroidered three conven- 





A CAMP OF THE SOUTHERN CHEYENNES. 
Showing the crosses on the Medicine Lodge. 


tional sprays of flowers, each flanked on either hand by 
a cross, which certainly would have signified the butter- 
fly as the sleep bringer, if the board had been ornamented 
by a Blackfoot woman. Crosses appear on two baby- 
boards figured in Prof. O. T. Mason’s paper on Primitive 
Travel and Transportation. * 

“On a very large lodge shown in an old photograph of 
‘Southern Cheyenne wigwams,’ kindly loaned me by the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, appear four maltese 
crosses, quite like those shown on some Blackfeet lodges, 
except that they are much larger and are differently placed 
on the lodge, being in pairs one above the other. The 
upper series is well below the smoke-hole, and the lower 
is just above the ground. painting, which seems to ex- 
tend 4 or 5ft. up the side of the lodge. It looks as if the 
complete upper series. of crosses runs entirely about the 
lodge, and the lower series also, except where interrupted 
-by the door. f 

“Still more to the point is the fact that on some pre- 
historic Hopi or Moki.pottery collected by Dr. J. Walter 
Fewkes, and now deposited in the National Museum, ap- 
pears a figure identical with the Blackfoot sign for the 
butterfly, and in close juxtaposition to it the unmistakable 
figure of a noctuid moth. It will be interesting to learn 
whether this belief in,the butterfly as the god of sleep and 
this same sign for it have any general currency among the 
Western Indians. — 

“The use among the Dakota of the Latin cross to de- 
note the dragonfly as a warner of the approach of danger 
is interesting in this connection. 

“The Piegan Blackfeet call the spider ‘underground deer’ 
(ksi ad wa kés), no, doubt because of its rapid move- 
ments and the readiness with which it disappears from 
sight when disturbed, Its activity and supposed intelli- 

* gence cause the Indians to hold it in high esteem. In 
ancient times there were religious beliefs and a ceremony 
about the spider, and- though much‘ of this has been for- 
gotten, the animal still possesses a more or less sacred 
character among these ple, so that even to-day in the 
ceremony of the medicine-lodge, the medicine-lodge 


* Smithsonian Report, 1894, pp. 516, 517, Figs. 207, 208. 


women pray briefly to the spider and ask help from its in- 
telligence, ee . 

“It is unnecessary to refer to the position which the 
spider holds in the beliefs of many other tribes. The sub- 
ject is a familiar one. I may call attention, however, to 
the fact that among both the Cheyenne and the Arapaho 
the same word is used to denote ‘spider’ and ‘white man,’ 
and that in both languages this word appears to convey 
the idea of high intelligence, being almost the equivalent 
of ‘wise or intelligent one.’ ” 

Grorce Brrp GrINNELL. 





Western or Yellow-Haired Porcupine 


THe western or yellow-haired porcupine (Erethizon 
dorsatus epixanthus) is one of the few mammals that is 
not confined to any particular life zone. In the high 
mountains of the West, even to timber line, and some- 
times making excursions above it, they are found, as well 
as in the sage and grease brush flats in the valleys, thou- 
sands of feet below. It is also the only animal of any 
size and abundance that can be killed without firearms, 
and for that reason the Canadian Government has passed 
a.law protecting it. Many a hunter, trapper, or prospec- 
tor, who has had the hard luck to lose his way, burn his 
outfit, or swamp his raft while far from home, has found 
the porcupine a Godsend. On the other hand, they are 
a great nuisance about camp, and during the absence of 
the hunter they are apt to gnaw into his cabin and do 
considerable damage. They enjoy gnawing into caches 
ae made by a tenderfoot and going through his 
grub. 

In the valleys, they may be found during the day, rest- 
ing in clumps of bushes, or asleep on the low limb of a 
cottonwood tree along a stream, while in the high moun- 
tains they make good use of the large tracts of slide rock 
that occurs so abundantly at and above timber line, in the 
Rockies, Sierra Nevada and Cascade ranges. These ani- 
mals do not hibernate, 
but during the winter 
live on the bark of alder, 
willow, cottonwood and 
pine trees, together with 
what roots and grasses 
they are able to find on 
places blown free from 
snow. While - traveling 
in the Wind River and 
other mountains of 
Wyoming several years 
ago, I saw large num- 
bers of trees that had 
been gnawed, and in 
some instances com- 
pletely girdled by them. 
In this one section the 
damage was very exten- 
sive. Not far from the 
same place 1 saw four 
feeding in one small 
grassy park, Dur- 
ing summer they sub- 
sist on tender shoots, 
roots, fruits, buds and 
grasses. A ranchman in 
Washington once com- 
plained that one was 
making raids on his 
garden, and ate his veg- 
etables, among which 
he mentioned apples 
that had fallen from the 
trees. A few days later 
he caught the animal. 

During the day they 
usually remain quiet, ap- 
pearing about sundown, 
or earlier during the 
dark days of the winter 
months, and it is by no 
C means uncommon to 
find them prowling about at midday, although properly 
speaking they are nocturnal. They are usually found 
singly, but on one occasion I met two together. (The 
four I have mentioned as seeing in a single park were 
far from each other.) They move slowly, the zigzag im- 
print of their tail left in the snow or dust being caused 
by the rolling motion of their body. Their sight, as well 
as scent, seems to be very imperfect, and I have repéat- 
edly ridden up within 2oft. of them on horseback. 

During the summers of 1895 and ’96 I spent several 
months of each year collecting specimens of natural his- 
tory in the Rocky Mountains of northern Alberta, Can- 
ada, during which several amusing incidents with these 
animals occurred. At the time, my camp was pitched at 
Jasper House, in the pass bearing the same name. I had 
a line of traps set in a rocky bluff on the other side of a 
swift-running stream, and when fording it, for fear of fall- 
ing and wetting my gun, I would leave it at camp. It was 
while out looking at this line of traps one day that I 
chanced to run across a porcupine, huddled up on a low 
limb of a large cottonwood tree. His back rested against 
the back of the tree. As I ascended the tree he did like- 
wise, until we were both as far as we could go, and yet 
he was out of my reach: Here was a problem that took 
me several minutes td solve. If I shook him out, the 
probabilities were he would fall on me. Finally, with my 
hunting knife, I cut the limb, so that I could push it over 
and break it off, which I did. Down went the bunch of 
quills through the branches, and. I followed via the trunk. 
He struck with a heavy thud, and after lying there a few 
seconds (he had fallen fully 65ft) he gained his legs, and 
when I reached the ground was making off toward some 
rocks, I overtook and secured in him a good specimen. 

At another time, while returning from a hunting trip 
one moonlight night, I saw several. There was about tft. 
of snow, which helped to make it all the lighter. During 
the five-mile ride, most ‘of the way of whith led through 
the - of the timber close to timber line, I encountered 
several of these animals. They were all in the open tim- 
ber, or small parks, feeding on the bare spots which the 
wind had swept clear of snow. At my approach they 


shuffled off for some place of retreat, but if closely pur- 
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sued would stop, duck their heads, bristle their quills 
and switch their short, stubby tails from side to side. No 
matter which way I turned, the porcupine. always kept 
his back toward me; it was impossible for me to get at 
his head. It was remarkable what an. amount .of ham- 
mering on the back. one of them would take before he 
would succumb, and yet a light blow .on the nose. was 
sufficient. to kill them. The skin is rather thin, and the 
quills so lightly attached that a light. blow from a stick 
is. sufficient to knock some out, many of which stick to 
the club. Many persons who have not had any experi- 
ence with porcupines, believe that. they have power to 
throw their quills, which is not so. I remember reading 
an article written by a man who supposed that he had 
had a narrow escape from one of them. As I remember, 
he came suddenly upon the animal, climbed a tree, a limb 
broke; he fell to the ground a few feet from the porcu- 
pine, and his miraculous escape he could never account 
‘or. 

Again, while hunting little-chief hare (Lagomys prin- 
ceps) in a large tract of slide rock, at timber line, I was 
entertained for some time by one of these animals. I 
was waiiing for a “coney” to appear, when my attention 
‘was attracted to a slight sound at one side, and turning, I 
beheld a porcupine watching me from an elevated posi- 
tion close by. Evidently I had disturbed him in running 
over the rocks, or he had come out to sun himself. He 
gazed at me a few minutes, then came a few feet nearer, 
sat on his haunches, with his front feet held in the air, 
like a squirrel, then he licked his paw, scratched his side 
and shook himself, advancing until he was not more than 
soft. from:me. His actions were very comical, and he 
reminded me more of a monkey than a rodent. As I got 
up to leave, he took refuge among the rocks. 

Regarding the habits of a Canadian porcupine (Erethi- 
zon dorsata) that’) Audubon and Bachman had in con- 
finement,.these gentlemen say (Quadrupeds of North 
America, Vol. L., pp. 280, 281): “It was occasionally let 
out of its.cage to enjoy the benefit of a promenade in the 
garden. Ithad become very gentle and evinced no spite- 
ful propensities; when we called it, holding in our hand 
a tempting: sweet potato or apple, it would turn its head 
slowly toward us and give us a mild and wistful look, and 
then with steady steps advance and take the fruit from 
our hand. It then assumed an upright position, and _con- 
veyed the potato or apple to its mouth with its paws. If 
it found the door of our study open it would march in 
and gently approach us, rubbing its side against our legs 
and looking at us, as if supplicating for additional deli- 
cacies. We frequently plagued it in order to try its tem- 
per, but it never evinced any spirit of resentment by rais- 
ing its bristles at us; but no sooner did a dog make its 
appearance than in a moment it was armed at all points 
in defense. It would bend its nose downward, erect its 
bristles, and by a threatening, sidewise movement of the 
tail, give evidence that it was ready for the attack.” 

I had a dog that would attack every porcupine he 


found, and of course came out worsted in every round, . 


but experience was no teacher to him; he did it again 
the very next time he had a chance. Frequently he came 
into camp with his head full of spines, which necessitated 
my gagging him and withdrawing them with a pair of 
pincers. Several spines in his paws, that he had broken 
off, worked through in the course of a few days, and 
were extracted from the other side. A half-breed Cree 
Indian told me that once while eating a piece of porcu- 
pine meat, of which these people are very fond, he-got a 
quill fastened in the roof of his mouth, and in trying to 
pull it out, the point broke off, and a week or ten days 
after the piece worked out of his nose. ~ 5 

The flesh is dark, tender, but of a rank taste, “and 
hard to become accustomed to. , 

I was once hunting in the mountains of Wyoming, 
when I saw a pine squirrel (Sciurus fremonti), sitting 
on a log, acting altogether too quiet and unnatural for 
so spry an animal. He was all huddled up, and took no 
notice of what was going on about him. I crept close 
to him, and from the side of his neck saw several porcu- 
pine quills protruding. Whenever I got within 4 or sft 
of him another squirrel in a tree near by chattered and 
aroused him. Several times I was on the point of strik- 
ing him with a stick, when the other squirrel gave the 
alarm, and at last he went up a tree. I would have shot 
him, but deer and elk tracks were abundant, and I did not 
feel like risking a shot and scaring the game, not even 
for science. I have often wondered how the squirrel got 
the quills in him; surely it was accident. Possibly, while 
playing, he ran quickly around the trunk of a tree and 
surprised the porcupine sleeping on a limb, and received 
a blow with his tail, or he may have jumped upon the 
animal’s back, taking it for a stone. I am quite sure 
that he died from the wounds in course of time, for the 
action of the muscles would work the spines further into 
the flesh every day. 

Mr. E. W. Nelson, in speaking of the western porcu- 
pine (Natural History Collections made in Alaska, p. 
274), says: “The Indians and Eskimo are very fond of 
its flesh, and, with the exception of the wolverine, are 
its only enemies.” P 

From Audubon and Bachman (Quadrupeds of North 
America, Vol. I., p. 285) I copy the following: “We 
have mentioned in an article on the Canadian lynx that 
one of those animals (referring to the Canadian aninial) 
was taken in the woods in a dying state, owing ‘to its 
mouth being filled with porcupine quills. We have heard 
of dogs, some wolves, and at least one panther that were 
found dead, in consequence of inflammation produced by 
seizing on porcupine.” Dr..C. Hart Merriam, in his 
“Mammals of the Adirondacks,” p. 301, says regarding 
this subject: “The porcupine, owing te the formidable 
dermal armature, has but few enemies. Chief among 
them, as has already been shown (Vol. I., pp. 30 and 
48-50), are the panther and fisher, and since these prowl- 
ing carnivora have become rare in the Adirondacks, the 
porcupine has been, and still is, on the increase. He is 
occasionally attacked by wolves, eagles and the gréat 
horned owl.” In a foot-note the same author says: “In 
Forest aNp Stream of March 20, 1884 (p. 144), Mr. J. 
L. Davison, of Lockport, N. Y., states ‘that he has re- 
cently examined a golden le that had been ‘shot ‘at 
Plessis; Jefferson county, N. Y. He says: 
the eagle were full of Horeupine quills, which was 
ably the last animal he had 
meal as he ever had.” 
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On turning to the pages referred to above, I find the 
following: “Cougars are either particularly fond of por- 
cupines, or else are frequently forced by, hunger to make 
r certain it is that large numbers of 
these spiny beasts are, destroyed by them. -Indeed, it 
often happens that a panther is killed whose mouth and 
lips, and sometimes other parts also, fairly bristle with the 
quills of this formidable rodent... Porcupines are such 
logy, sluggish creatures that in their noctivagations they 
fall an easy prey to any animal that cares to meddle with 
them.” In speaking of the fisher (Mustela pennanti) he 
says: “Sir John Richardson tells us that ‘its favorite 
food is the Canadian porcupine, which it kills by biting on 
the belly.’ Corporal Lot Warfield, who writes of this 
animal irom western Vermont, states his experience as 
follows: ‘I agree with Penobscot that they are not 
plenty, but account for it on different grounds, namely, 
its fondness for the flesh of porcupines, whose quills often 
prove fatal to it. I have several times found the quills 
buried in the bodies, besides quantities of flesh, hair and 
quills in the stomach and excrements, and from this 
gained a point in baiting them, . Let other trappers try 
it.” Continuing, the writer, Dr. Merriam, says: ‘“Dur- 
ing a recent visit to the north shore of the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence I was informed both by an agent of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company and by trappers themselves, that por- 
cupines constitute a large and important element in the 
food of the pekin (fisher). Mr. Nap. A. Comeau, of God- 
bout, who secured me a large and handsome male of this 
species, tells me that its intestine contained hundreds of 
porcupine quills arranged in clusters, like so many pack- 
ages of needles, throughout its length. In no case had 
a single quill penetrated the mucous lining of the intes- 
tine; but they were, apparently passing along its interior 
as smoothly and surely as if within a tube of glass or 
metal. Mr. Comeau could not discover a quill in any of 
the abdominal viscera, or anywhere in the abdominal 
cavity, except as above stated. A great many, however. 
were found imbedded in the muscles of-the head, chest, 
back and legs, and it was remarkable that their presence 
gave rise to no irritation, no products of inflammation 
being discovered in their vicinity. In examining the 
partly cleaned skeleton of this specimen I still find*some 
of the quills in the deep muscles and ligaments about the 
joints. A knee in particular showed several in its imme- 
diate neighborhood. One is deeply imbedded in the dense 
ligament alongside the patella, three lie parallel to and 
close against the tibia, and two can be seen between it and 
the fibula.” 

It is probable that all of the quills entered the body 
while engaged in killing and devouring the porcupine, 
for those swallowed seemed to have caused no trouble 
after having fairly entered the alimentary canal. There- 
fore there remains no question whatever that the fisher 
feeds upon the porcupine, but I do not agree with Cor- 
poral Warfield in the belief that the “quills often prove 
fatal to it.” ‘ie? eit : 

The Indians of the North use the quills in decorating 
their moccasins and for other fancy work. 


J. Atpen Lorine. © 
Owsgco, N, Y, 
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have been interested’ in’ redding what Mr. Mather and 
others say about tree ducks, and thought perhaps the 
experiente of an old bird and egg collector might inter- 
est the readers of your natural history column. Fifty 
years ago we used teen six aierens tree ducks breed- 
ifig-on our river: ‘ows, golden eye and the buffie 
head (albeola) rare, but the common golden eye, the 
American merganser, hooded ‘merganser and wood duck 
abundant. About fifty years ago pickerel were put into 

: Put an end to most of our wild 
ducks breeding, as the pickerel eat up all the chick ducks 
except in the few lakes“or ‘ponds that were free ffom 
pickerel. Near to Calais are several ponds and lakes 
that are free from those fish, and the tree ducks bring 
their young to those lakes for safety. 

I was at the Kendrick Lake, and a lad that lived near 

A duck (whistler) came flying low 
toward us, when the lad threw up his hat with a shout, 
when the old duck dropped a young one that fell near 
us that was at least ten days old. The old one went 
for it so quickly I almost lost it, but I got it and put 
it in my pocket for a specimen. e€ were near the 
lake, and the old duck also, when we saw she had four 
others in the water. ~The boy says if we keep quiet 
she will go ame and bring others, or if she is afraid 
of us very much she will take those across the lake 
or to the other lake. They were getting near to some 
water grass, when the old duck made a flutter, caught 
one and went across the lake; it was hardly two minutes 
before she returned and took another. 

I don’t think she took them by her mouth, and the 
one she dropped, if it had been in her mouth we should 
have seen it. Mr. Eastman, father of the lad, said they 
often took their young from one lake or river to another 
if they thought them in danger, and said he had seen 
them bring the young from the nest to the water and 
then in their bills, or to go any distance, or if they are 
any size carry them pressed to the body by the feet, 
and the boys often by a shout made them drop their 
young. They bronght me several different kinds after- 
ward, wood duck, whistlers and hooded mergansers, but 
no young of the large merganser. 

Many years ago I was up to Grand Lake Stream 
salmon fishing, when I saw a large duck fly into a hole 
high up in a large birch tree. e log drivers said it 
was a sheldrake and had nested there many years. I 
was anxious to see what kind of a mergafiser it was. 
After the log drivers’ day’s work was done one of them 
by driving spikes managed to get up. The old bird flew 
out, and he brought down one egg, and’ said th 
were seven more. I then got the man fo arrange a 
noose over the hole, ahd the next morning we had 
old bird hung by the neck and the eight ¢ggs were 

’ : ‘in “her bill to the water. 
later’ Mr° John’ Krider, of 1 
me to the same tree and collected the 
He was a well-known collector, “Mr. was 
taken in his account of the ‘nesting of this mer; 
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since-he describes it as nesting on the ground among 
rushes, in the manner of the serrator, having a large nest 
raised 7 or 8in. above the surface. 

On one of my collecting trips my attention was called 
by the log drivers to a singular contest between two 
ducks; it proved to be a female wood duck and a female 
hooded merganser, for the possession of a hollow tree. 
Two birds had been observed for several days contesting 
for the nest, neither permitting the other to remain in 
peaceful occupancy. The nest was found to contain 
eighteen fresh eggs, of which one-third belonged to the 
merganser, and as the nest was lined with the down of 
the merganser it appeared probable this bird was the 
rightful owner of the premises. I once found a dusky 
duck’s nest in a cavity of a leaning birch tree about 
3oft. high. Gro. A. BOARDMAN. 


The Harriman Alaska Expedition’ 


Mr. E. H. Harriman, of New York, who is taking 
his family to Alaska on a large private steamer, has 
invited a notable party of scientific men and others to 
accompany him as his guests. The party will leave this 
city late in May, and will be gone two months. It will 
not keep to the beaten track of travel, but will visit 
out-of-the way portions of the coast of which the average 
tourist sees nothing and of which comparatively little 
has been written. 

As at present made up the arts and the sciences are 
well represented in this party. There are geologists, 
botanists, topographers, ornithologists and mammalo- 
gists, and there are three or four artists and two men 
eminent for their literary ability—John Muir and John 
Burroughs. 

The following gentlemen constitute the guests of Mr. 
Harriman, E. L. Trudeau, Jr., T. H. Carney, Depart- 
ment Agriculture Washington; E. S. Curtis, Seat- 
tle; F. V. Coville, Washington; Dr. W. H. Dall, Smith- 
sonian Institution; D. G. Elliot, Field Columbian 
Museum; Prof. B. K. Emerson, Amherst, Mass.; L. 
A. Fuertes, G. K. Gilbert, Geological Survey; Drs. C. 
Hart, Merriam and A. K. Fisher, both of the Biological 
Survey; Dr. Lewis Rutherford Morris, Mr. John Muir, 
Dr. H. S. Pritchett, of the Coast Survey; Prof.-Wm. 
Trelease, Botanical Garden of St. Louis; R. Swain 
Gifford, George Bird Grinnell, John Burroughs, Robert 
Ridgway, Smithsonian Institution; E. S. as = 
Henry Gannett, Geological Survey; Prof. Wm. : 
Brewer, of Yale, and Prof. W. K. Ritter, University 
of California, 

The expedition is expected to leave Seattle, or some 
other Sound port, about June 1, and to proceed by the 
inside passage to Sitka and Skagway. Thence it ‘will 
move north, taking in the Muir and Malaspina glaciers, 
the Mount St. Elias-Alps, and from there cruising along 
the coast to Cook’s Inlet, to Kadiak Island and perhaps 
beyond. ; 

It is anticipated that great opportunity will be afforded 
for the collection of little known birds and mammals, 
and that important scientific results may be achieved. 
The opportunity for viewing the marvelous scenery of 
the Alaskan peninsula and of seeing out-of-the-way places 
is a remarkable one. ate 

It is anticipated *that occasional brief excursions will 
be made into the interior in search of some of the larger 
mammals, which are not only very desirable objects 
of the hunter’s skill,. but most interesting to science as 
well. Among these animals are the white sheep, named 
after one of the guests of the party, and the great 
Kadiak bear, named by one of the members. ‘It is pos- 
sible too. that the steamer may get far enough north 
to reach the resting places of the walrus, though it is not 
likely to enter the Bering Sea. 
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Reason and Instinct. 


Editor Forest and Stream: E 5 i 7 

Doubtless you feel that this discussion is growing 
lengthy, but I will only ask this one reply. 

If I correctly understand Hermit, his challenge to 
name anything that is necessary to the existence of the 
lower animals which they do not comprehend, renders 
any reply from me unnecessary; I never claimed any- 
thing of the sort, and if knowledge of prime requisites to 
existence is the full definition of reason, then I know 
nothing of such reason in man. Hermit puts the argu- 
ment I and my “ilk” make as, “The acts of animals which 
seem to indicate reason are null and void because of other 
acts which seem to indicate a lack of reason,” and I ac- 
cept that statement, if to it is added, “until the antece- 
dents and all connected circumstances are examined, and 
fail to afford an explanation of the acts in previous ex- 
periences or habits, of the animal performing the acts.’ 

If Hermit holds that the reason of the least intelligent of 
sound-minded men should not teach them that while 
grown persons are to be kept away from a child in its 
perambulator, a toddling child may be permitted to ap- 
proach, I pity his estimate of human mentality. 

Hermit’s remarks about adoption are wholly illogical 
(or what is now the same, misleading), as I never re- 
ferred to “adoption.” It was substitution which I cited 
as indicating lack of reasoning power in dams. = 

“Mr. Wade and his ilk do not call on science to verify 
their claims. We know how gladly they would do so, if 
science was on their side.” That statement is incorrect. 
But now for a bit of lay science. Hermit gives us lots of 
what is doubtless the correct article, as he knows it, but 
he makes statements which are incorrect. “Thus the 
dog’s sense of smell is’ superior to man’s.” But no 
hound has a keener “nose” than many of those human 
beings both deaf, dumb and blind. To be able to distin- 
guish one’s clothing from that of another after washing 


food on the table on entering a dining room seates 
‘or three hundred, to know there are many books. in: 
room upon entering that room, to know one’s books 
others’, to distinguish any kind of wood, to. distj 
brass from steel, alleby smell, is about as m 
as. hound I ever -knew had Glthough, I admit," 
to the American‘ bloodhounds that followed a man’: 
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trail. after he changed horses without putting foot to 
the ground). ' ape sis 

It is not logical to conclude that the lower animals 
reason because they possess the necessary organs for it. 
We all have the same organs of smell that the deaf-blind 
have, yet we normals cannot smell as they do. Hermit 
says: “It is one of Nature’s laws that a useless organ 
soon disappears.” It does, does it? How much “soon” 
is there in the continuance of the extinct third eye- now 
surviving as the pineal gland of the brain? Surely it is 
a longs stretch of time than any “soon” since we were 
lizards, 

I would suggest to Hermit that Lloyd Morgan’s “In- 
troduetion to Comparative Psychology,” “Habit and In- 
stinct,” “Animal Life and Intelligence,” etc., can be had 
of Edwin Arnold, 70 Fifth avenue, New York, and some- 
how Prof. Morgan has enough “science” for me to sit at 
his feet and think that I am honored in finding him sup- 
port my “claims.” W. WADE. 


Weight of the Raccoon. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Have you any record data at hand showing what weight 
the raccoon attains? My attention was called to this mat- 
ter by an item in last issue of Forest AND STREAM, rela- 
tive to a 5olb. coon, said to have been killed recently near 
Bangor, Me. Very many people will question the aceu- 
racy of the scales upon which the solbs. was weighed, 
and I would perhaps be found among the doubting 
Thomases but for the following incident: About twenty- 
five years-ago a young man named Schoolcraft killed, 


near the village of Fonda, N. Y., a raccoon that is said 


to have weighed 53lbs. The coon was weighed at the 
American Express in the village of Fonda, and there was 
at one time and possibly is yet, in existence a certificate 
signed by several reputable persons who saw the animal 
weighed, which certificate gave the weight at 53lbs. The 
heaviest one I ever saw put on the scales weighed 28lbs. 
and was a very large male. The largest I ever saw shot 
weighed less than 25. Domestic animals sometimes at- 
tain abnormally large weights, and no doubt wild ones 
do also. The weight of the coon killed near Fonda ap- 
peared to be quite well authenticated. = 
Troy, N. Y. 

[Definite records of the weight of the raccoon are not 
accessible. It has always been our impression that the 
full-grown ‘animal weighed from 15lbs. to 18lbs., but we 
have seen some that were much heavier, though none to 
equal the weight given above. We should be glad to 
have authentic weights from any correspondents. ] 


California Audubon Society. 

Repianps, Cal., April 22.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
At the close of the meeting of the Contemporary Club 
at the Y. M. C. A. Auditorium last Monday afternoon, a 
meeting was held for the purpose of organizing a society 
for the protection of song and insectivorous birds. 

It was decided to call the organization the California 
Audubon Society. Following officers were elected: A. 
K. Smiley, Redlands, President; Mrs. A. G. Hubbard, 
Mrs. G. T. Grunlief, Miss A. H. Partridge, Redlands; 
Mrs. Elizabeth Grinnell, Pasadena; Mrs. Isabel H. Baxby, 
Santa Barbara; Mrs. Caroline Severance, Los Angeles; 
Mrs. Geo. H. Dole, Riverside; Rev. T. H. Williams, F. 
P. Meserve, Kirk Field, H. L. Graham, Redlands; Prof. 
Everett McLoomis, Academy of Science, San Francisco; 
Prof. A. W. Anthony, San Diego; Prof. A. J. Cook, 
Claremont; Honorary Vice-Presidents. Secretary and 
Treasurer, Mrs. Geo. S. Gay, Redlands; Executive Com- 
mitteee, A. K. Smiley, Mrs. Geo. S. Gay, Harry L. Gra- 
ham, Redlands. The following resolution was passed: 

Resolved, That che California Audubon Society hereby 
appeal to all parents and teachers to prevent the cruel and 
wanton slaughter of our native birds by air guns, sling- 
shots, ‘parlor rifles, shotguns, etc., in the hands of the 
youth under their charge, and that they exert their influ- 
ence and authority against the practice of egg collecting, 
now. so prevalent among boys. 

On payment of 25 cents anyone so wishing may become 
a.life member of the society. REELFooT. 


Maniroba Elk Heads. 


Wrnnirec, Man.—The largest wapiti or elk head killed 
last season in Manitoba measured 4gin. along the beam; 
had thirteen points, and a span of 3ft. 4in. This is much 
smaller than some Montana or Wyoming heads, but a 
very large one for this Province, though not a record. 

St. Crorx. 








Salmon in the Oswego River. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

In late numbers of your paper reference has been 
made to the former presence of salmon in Lake On- 
tario and is tributaries. Up to the time the Oswego 
Canal. was constructed and the dams built, salmon in 
great numbers frequented the Oswego River, coming up 
each year from the sea through the St. Lawrence River 
and Lake Ontario to visit their spawning beds. 

My father has told me of seeing shoals of them on 
bright sunny days, stopped by the shadow of the — 
at Oswego Falls, twelve miles above the mouth of the 
river, waiting until the sun was off the water to pass up; 
and at night of seeing the river covered with boats and 
canoes, the men in them spearing the salmon by torch- 
light. These salmon were never known to a fly 
or any bait so far from the sea, except that a man fish- 
ing for trout many years g oh Salmon River (coming 
into the lake twenty miles w Oswego), at the foot of 
high falts, took several grilse. 

Some years ago fishways were placed at each dam on 
the Oswego; but the demand for water for power and for 
the canals at low water time, when the salmon were 
running up, was too great, and the fishways had to go 
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Gane Bag. and Gish 
Old Hudson's Bay Dag. 


THE weapon and its sheath here figured come down to 
us from the olden time. These dags—so called—were the 
first knives furnished by the Hudson Bay Company to the 
Indians of the North, and most of them have long since 
been worn out, given away or lost. A few still remain, 
and are cherished more as relics and mementoes of the 
good old days than for any use'to which they are put 
at present. , 

When the first white man came, he found the Indians 
using knives of bone, or of flint stone to skin and cut up 
their game. Strangely rude and useless they must have 
seemed to him, yet they served well the purposes of these 
primitive people. _We may imagine that thousands of 
years before that, the Indians did not know even how to 
use a sharpened stone or bone for cutting, but that they 
tore their way through the tough hides to the flesh below 
with their teeth, or perhaps with a sharp-edged shell, or 
possibly with the tine of a deer’s horn. . 

After the white man came, the first improvement in the 








HUDSON’S BAY DAG AND SHEATH. 


knives was by inserting a strip of tin or hoop iron along 
the edge of a bone knife. For, in those first days, of 
course, metal—this new and mysterious substance—must 
have had an enormous value for the Indians, and they 
must have_used it as economically as possible. This strip 
of tin would take an edge and hold it for a little while, and 
thus er them a knife vastly better than anything that 
they had previously known. Soon after this, however, 
there were brought into the country these old-time dags, 
useful weapons which rendered far easier the labors of 
men and of women. These were employed for many 
years, but later the company sent in an improved knife, 
more useful for skinning and for the other purposes of 
camp life, but not nearly so good for war. ; 

It was for this last purpose that in later years these 
dags were chiefly used, and each warrior when he entered 
a hostile camp for the purpose of cutting loose horses, 
carried his dag, slung ty a loop to his left wrist... Very 
likely he might leave all his arms hidden outside of the 
camp, for an armed man walking through the camp with 
bow.case and quiver and shield upon his back would be 
an object of curiosity and would-be stared at and soon in- 
vestigated by the people-who occupied the camp. So the 
warrior who-entered it, and ‘who, above all things, desired 
ond bred oo he ged conten a oat ia Yet some 
and t to as in as possible.. Yet some 
— he ei, ee so he one the 

swin; s wrist nnder «his: robe, and ready at 
an ‘astant’a notice tor the tertiblésforveatd and downward 
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thrust which might 
Our friend Bear Chiefs who will 


be remembered by 


many of our readers, was once stabbed through the lungs 
with one of these great knives, the point of which almost 
came out at his back, making a wound two inches wide, 
through which the wind whistled as he-breathed. Many 
another man has been similarly cut up, and it is singular 
to notice how many of those stabbed in the chest re- 
covered from their wounds. 

As has been said, the dag is a relic of the olden time, al- 
most as much so as is the bone knife which preceded it, 
or the still earlier knife of flint. The one here figured is 
a legacy left to its present owner by a friend, a brave 
Piegan warrior, who several winters ago left. his people 
to join that greater throng who, in the Sand Hills, still 
hunt the buffalo that have long since vanished from the 
material world. 


How the Bird Hid. 


READING Pine Tree’s article, I feel it my duty to write 
this explanation. The quail and ruffed grouse have the 
power to retain all scent under certain conditions. 

When Pine Tree has hunted as long as I have, which 
is almost three score years, he will learn that the best- 
nosed pointers cannot locate a frightened quail which 
has dropped into the grass and leaves to hide when even 
less than a yard from their nose. : 

Last October, while hunting about two and one-half 
miles north of Hartford, with as good a Llewellyn setter 
as any man could wish to shoot over, the dog trailed a 
covey of quail about eighty rods and came to a point at 
some scattered brush at the roadside. I flushed the quail 
and stopped a bird with right and left, and marked the 
rest down in a cultivated raspberry patch not Soyds. 
away. Picking up my two birds, I went into the raspber- 
ries, which were in distinct rows, with my dog close at 
hand and- my gun ready. I went up and down through 
that patch of berries both ways, following the rows, the 
dog hunting faithfully. But from the action of the dog 
you would not have thought there had been a quail there 
for a month. Knowing the power of the quail to sup- 
press all scent for a short time, I called the dog and 
walked away 5oyds. to an apple orchard and sat down 
and ate apples for fifteen or twenty minutes; then took 
my dog and returned to the raspberry patch, and the dog 
had no sooner entered the bushes than she came to a 
point. On the ground we had so recently been over, the 
dog found and I flushed and shot six quail. The situation 
was such that I positively know the quail were there all 
the time. 

With the same dog my son and I killed forty-two quail 
and twelve partridges in one day. 

Yet I have seen that dog within 2yds of a partridge on 
his drumming log and still unconscious of there being a 
bird in that neighborhood. The partridge will drum 
continually in places where there are foxes, skunks and 
other animals who would devour-them were it possible 
to locate them by scent. If, when Pine Tree flushes a 
flock of birds that fly only a short distance, he will wait 
a few minutes before he puts his dog on to the ground, he 
will never have to kick the birds out. The dog can find 
them.* For further proof of this fact I refer him to 
Frank Forrester’s complete work on “Dog and Gun.” 

SULLIVAN CooK. 

MIcHiGan. 


Connecticut Grouse Snaring. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The last shooting season demonstrated the fact that 
partridges are unusually scarce in this vicinity, while 
woodcock and quail average about as usual. Sports- 
men are puzzled over the scarcity of partridges, but a 
moment’s reflection should reveal part of the cause. 

The Connecticut law allows snaring on owner’s prem- 
ises. This license is eagerly grasped by land owners, 
who have always borne reputations as snarers. I write 
of what I know to be a faet, when I say that many post 
their lands to protect the snares they set on them. 
While they reap a reward through the medium of this 
lame law, yet they are filled with hatred of game laws 
in general. Many of them are too ignorant to realize the 
far-reaching benefits of good game laws; they think they 
are made by and for the benefit of a class. ‘Let me 
ketch one o’ them -dudes that make the game laws on 
my land once; I’ll have him arrested and shoved higher’n 
a kite.” That’s the way some of them talk to me. 

From experience I will say that it is useless to under- 
take to reason with such men. You could never con- 
vince them that game laws are a benefit to them. Of 
course they believe in the law which allows them to snare 
on their own lands, but not in game laws in general. 

Besides the partridge stranglers, there is a small per- 
centage of farmers who kick against game laws because 
they have that privilege, and they would kick against 
anything else for the same reason. Ask them their reason 
and they will either evade your question or give an 
answer like this: ‘The birds don‘t belong to the city 
dude, and they’ve got a nerve to make laws so they can 
hunt over my land in the fall of the year. What right 
have they got to hunt on my land?” They don’t hunt 
the birds themselves and would keep others from hunt- 
ing them, simply because they themselves are chronic 
kickers, 

For the benefit of my fellow sportsmen, I would say 
that a little flattery judiciously applied works to per- 
fection on this material. Praise the appearance of their 
fields or of their cattle and horses, and you are in 
the right road to an invitation to “have a glass of cider? 
Won’t you stép to dinner?” or “Say, you can hunt on 
my lands whenever you like.” 

Of course there are farmers, and many of them are 
stanch supporters of all game laws, who aré. compelled 
to post their lands. I talked with one of these persons 
recently and he said: “It was like drawing teeth for 
me to post my larid.' I am so near the city, however, 
that I was compelled to do so. It was bang! bang! 
bang! right around my door, all-day long; and the 
rowdies and Italians broke down my fences, stole my 
fruit. and even shot: some-of my-~ chickens: I stood it 
all aslong as I could before I :put up the signs. . Any 
decent: man: is. welcomé to. shoot..over my land, even 
now; but he must ask permission first,” J know of a 
number of cases like this, Bt i 
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Now, it is not the “chronic kicker” who is the real 
enemy of game laws. Neither is it the farmer living 
near the city. The first would kick just as hard against 
doing away with all game laws as he does against exist- 
ing ones, for it is his nature to kick. From motives of 
self-preservation the second would be compelled to post 
his lands, game laws or no game laws.. The only real 
enemy of all game laws therefore is the natural lawless 
character who is too lazy to work and who chokes 
birds for money. He is the grown-up snarer. 

It goes without saying that any law which allows 
snaring under any conditions is a lame one, and the 
sooner it is stricken from the statute books the better. 
Then another should be inserted in its place so Strict 
against snaring that the very wording might scare 
a partridge strangler out of his wits. Such is the only 
kind of an argument that these people understand. 

A couple of sportsmen, with whom I am acquainted, 
went out of town for a day’s shooting carly in the season. 
They went on the Derby R. R. Upon their return 
they told me how they had seen over 100 partridges 
delivered to the baggagemaster; not in one batch, but 
in small instalments at different places. They examined 
some of the birds and found they had been snared. 

Wiriram H. Avis. 

HiGuwoop, Conn. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Minnesota Forest Reserve. 


Cutcaco, Ill., April 29—What is perhaps one of the 
largest bits of our-door news turned up in years ap- 
pears herewith in the Forest AND StreAM. It is news 
which will be larger a year from now than it is to-day. 
Although it is always a long step from the inception of 
any enterprise to its completion, I think we may briefly 
cover this matter by stating that it is among the possi- 
bilities if not the certainties that the State of Minnesota, 
one of the most remarkable in the West, in the extent of 
its forests and in the wealth of its fish and game, will 
have set apart as a forest reserve, under the protection of 
the United States Government, a tract which will cover 
four counties, which will be 140 by 125 miles in ex- 
tent, which will embrace the sources of the Mississippi 
River, and which will include one of the most remark- 
able sporting regions to be found anywhere in the West. 
It is a long way to the fulfillment of this possibility or this 
certainty. We may call the result reasonably sure, because 
it is to be backed by some of the broadest minded thinkers 
and some of the longest headed men of affairs to be found 
anywhere in the West. 

Although an announcement like the above is practically 
news to the sporting press, and is news absolutely in 
regard to the sober features of an actual beginning in the 
working part of the enterprise, the matter of a forest 
reserve or “State park,” in Minnesota, is not a new 
thing. At the last session of the Legislature of that State 
there was passed, “An act to encourage the growing and 
preservation of forests and to create forest boards and 
forest reservations.” It invites the gift of land for 
forestry purposes and provides that any one who will 
turn over to the board a tract of land of not less than 
1,000 acres may have the forest named after him.” 

On the above lines, Congress was memoralized by the 
Minnesota Legislature to set apart for the use of the 
public some 2,500 square miles of land in the Leech 
Lake and Winnibigashish district, and this action of the 
Minnesota Legislature may be perhaps called the first 
real step taken in a general way in the matter of the forest 
reserve. Following hard upon this legislative action, Mr. 
Chas. Christadoro, prominent in the lumber trade of that 
State, and a resident of St. Paul, wrote the first com- 
munication which I can discover upon the matter, being 
a letter to the American Lumberman, earnestly advocat- 
ing the establishment of the reserve, and making use of 
the following words: 

“Beyond the question of forest preservation is the in- 
teresting one of the conserving of the game. Deer, moose, 
elk and bear would thrive and multiply in this region of 
lakes and woods if controlled by the Government, and 
were it protected as is the Yellowstone. As a pleasure 
and outing ground for the people of the Northwest, it 
cannot be excelled.. With its sixty to seventy lakes, in 
some of which the first line is yet to be cast by a white 
man, all of them teeming with muscalonge, pike, bass and 
pickerel, it affords an ideal spot for the lover of the rod 
and reel. The sportsman can count upon good flight 
duck shooting as long as the mallards and scores of other 
Northern ducks are allowed peacefully to rear their young 
within the confines of the score or more of rice lakes 
within its borders. 

“We Minnesotians want this land and water as a na- 
tional park. We want Congress to act favorably in the 
matter. We realize that the railroads, the timber hog. 
the town sites are all against the idea of making such a 
profitable piece of territory into a national park, and it is 
against such that we wish to prevail in our efforts to pre- 
serve for all time a pleasure ground for the people, where 
the canoeist, camper, tourist and fisherman can enjoy 
nature at her best and where, twenty years from now. 
after every stick of white pine is gone the way of the 
black wainut, one can walk under the massive cork pine 
giants and think of what a wooded paradise Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota were before the advent of the 
axe and saw.” 

Commenting upon the above, the editor of the paper 
mentioned endorsed the idea from the standpoint of the 
lumberman—this being endorsement from a source un- 
expected, for the rapacity of the lumber cutter is a proverb 
nowhere better exemplified than in this very tract of 
Minnesota, where twenty million feet of Government 
timber have been stolen outright. Taking the high stand- 
point of the thinking man, the editor above mentioned 
approved the view of the thinking lumber merchant and 
of the State Legislature, and went on further to say: 

“The fame of Minnesota as an agricultural region has 
gone to the uttermost parts of the earth, but her greatest 
glory has properly been ascribed to the magnificent wealth 
of forest, lake and stream with which nature endowed 
her. ‘The disfiguring of these beautiful areas, due largely 
to man’s necessities, in part to fearful conflagrations and 
mostly to the consummation of commercial desi 
left a dreary waste of hundreds of miles of 
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as fair a prospect as eyer sun shone upon. The time is 
Giosted se odhiarvensttan nail Ge aii on sen Peas 
directed to other sources, and is with us now some 
reminder of the most glorious ‘natural characteristic of 
the Northwest should be ed not only for the bene- 
fit of those of this generation, but for the enlightenment, 
the instruction, the good health of and ‘a refining in- 
fluence upon the generations to come, to } this gen- 
eration owes a debt, emphasized by its richer resources 
and its loose stewardship of them and in which resources 
the coming generations should be conceded their unde- 
niable rights. 

“Miles of bare Northwestern land, unpromising as to 
future uséfulness, thousands of acres of black and blasted 
stumps that offend the eye and insult the artistic sense, 
appeal for the preservation of some of the best of what 
is left in primeval growth.” 

In the same issue of the same Peper, yet another think- 
ing lumber merchant, Mr. W. B. Mershon, of Saginaw, 
Mich., came out with a letter reiterating practically 
the above, and showing yet further that the matter of a 
Minnesota reserve is not one which is going to be fought 
by all of the great timber companies operating in that 

tate. 

The above, so far as I can discover, covers about all 
of the reserve matter up to date. I confess I was not 
aware until to-day that so much had been done, and was 
writing to the Forest anD STREAM upon a different line 
when I received a call from Mr. Christadoro himself, 
stating that he had been to New York and had talked with 
the Editor of Forest anp STREAM in regard to this very 
matter, which I had written up, and had in my desk ready 
to mail! I had arrived at the same station by an en- 
tirely different road, and through news sources quite in- 
dependent of the above. . 

I have still left to state that, while the matter of the 
forest reserve belongs to’ Minnesota, and has been first 
considered in Minnesota, it is sure that the first step to- 
ward active work for the attainment of this great purpose 
was taken by a Chicago man, and taken within the last few 
days. Justice requires this statement, though the enter- 
prise itself is too large to be held even within the bounds 
of all, Minnesota. Chicago will not rest content with 
this credit, and indeed would disclaim any intent ‘to call 
this a Chicago undertaking, for it belongs to the’ whole 
United States. The best and greatest news about the 
whole thing is that it seems far more than likely that the 
matter is now past mere beginning and will not be allowed 
to rest until it has attained success or absolute rejection 
by the Congress of the United States. 


The Man With an Idea. 


Years ago when the muscallonge country of Wisconsin 
was just opening up, one of the most ardent pilgrims to 
that favored land was a well-known Chicago attorney, 
Col. John S. Cooper. Col. Cooper is not a politician, but 
attorney. He won his title honestly in the Civil War, and 
he has earned the title of sportsman over and over since 
that time. He was fond of exploring, and there are few 
lakes of the Wisconsin chains which have not known his 
boat or canoe. After the glory of Wisconsin began to 
depart, in some measure, with the advent of the new 
roads, Col. Cooper turned his face to the less known 
wilderness of Minnesota. Years ago I predicted that 
Minnesota would be the next State to be reached by the 
throng of angling travelers, and this prediction has been 
fully verified. It was only two: years ago that Col. 
Cooper made his first muscallonge trip in that State. 
Before he had ended his first outing in the great wilder- 
ness of upper Minnesota, he was a devotee to that re- 
gion, and a convert to one idea. He resolved -then and 
there to spend the remaining years of his life, if need: be, 
in the effort to secure the preservation, intact,-so-far as 
that might be, of.that great stretch of wild country about 
the head of the Mississippi River. He saw that the rapid 
denudation of the forests by the lumbermen must surely 
be followed at no late date by the most serious conse- 
quences in the flow of the head waters of the. greatest 
American stream, probably also by.a distinct change in 
the climate of the region. He saw that the fish and 
game, even now rapidly passing away, must soon become 
practically extinct there, as they have in other regions 
left open to the tender mercies of State laws and the 
unchecked impulses of eager human nature. It was not 
enough to Col. Cooper to go on and take what he could 
of the fish and game of this country, though without 
doubt its resources would outlast his time. It seemed to 
him better, indeed it seemed to him imperative that some- 
thing should be done to keep this wilderness so that the 
Amerfican people might have one more chance to see how 
noble a thing its original heritage had been. 

Col. Cooper was the man with the idea. He was the 
man with the enthusiasm. He was the man with the 
purpose and the energy. At the beginning of every 
considerable enterprise you will find some such man. 
Sometimes he is overridden, and often he is forgotten, 
and often he fails. At this point, at what I take to be 
the first written word in the sporting press regarding this 
enterprise, I wish to make it clear in the record, that 
should the State of Minnesota and the people of America 
win this great forest reserve, the credit for the first 
working steps toward that fact belongs, and should be 
given, to Col. John S. Cooper, lawyer and sportsman, of 
Chicago, who began the work not for glory ‘nor for ad- 
vertising, but because he loved the woods and streams. 


Plan of Campaign. 

A great many persons have ideas, but it is very gratify- 
ing to state that in this case the idea was not allowed 
rest in embryo. Col. Cooper saw some men in Minne- 
sota to whom he ‘nentioned his proposition in part. He 
met at St. Paul a gentleman who offered suggestions of 
greatest value. He took counsel among certain Chicago 
friends, who i i and he found outside 
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terprise, ahd it is not a 
personal enterprise. It is already far beyond both these 
phases. The matter belongs to the United States, and 
will need to be brought before the Congress of the 
United States. Should it come before that body as a 
mere proposition, should it appear as a political measure, 
or as a scheme for the benefit of some persons or cor- 

rations, the fate of the measure might be written now. 

et more, should it approach Congress in a loose and 
indefinite form, something perhaps good but vague, some- 
thing perhaps desirable but not definable, the result of 
failure might again be prophesied. Still more than this, 
were this proposition never so clearly and cotivincingly 
put, it none the less might fail, if it came before mem- 
bers of Congress who, while they might be willing and 
anxious to approve the measure if it seemed of great 
popular benefit, might themselves be too personally 
ignorant of the region and the data regarding it to act 
with perfect understanding in the matter. 

All these contingencies have been foreseen. It may be 
said with a certain pride that they have been guarded 
against with a certain Western largeness and thorough- . 
ness. Chicago claims no more than the first step, but the 
first step, being the one which counts, would appear to 
have in this case to have been well considered. In a 
short time there will be a meeting of a few —— 
men of Chicago, let us hope of such men as rge E. 
Cole, president of the Municipal League; Edwin F. 
Daniels, president of the Tolleston Club; Judge Gross- 
cup, of the Circuit Bench; Ruthven Deane, foremost 
ornithologist of the West, and a few other such men, 
men of social rating and conservative thought, who will 
be asked to meet as a body for preliminary organiza- 
tion. After such organization there will be invitatiotis 
sent out to similar men in other States, men of the kind 
who are not content with passing resolutions. Thus there 
will be formed, and I think formed at no very late date, 
a body of American thinkers. I shall not call this a 
body of American sportsmen. This is by no means a 
sportsmen’s measure, for all classes are interested in it, 
though sportsmen are primarily so. This body of Amer- 
ican thinkers. will be one whose invitation will carry 
weight and be entitled to respect. 


Aa Invitation to Congress. 


Soon after the formation of this representative body, 
which will be sometime this summer, and at the earliest 
possible date, there will be issued to some sixty mem- 
bers of Congress an invitation to go out and see this 
wilderness of Minnesota, to see it personally, and to 
examine it thoroughly, in such way that they may be 
able to vote understandingly on any measure regarding 
it and may be able to give their colleagues any facts 
that they may need. 

To take ‘sixty members of Congress, from all parts of 
the Union, out into the State of Minnesota, to pay their 
expenses for the entire trip, whether by rail or by canoe, 
is something which runs very rapidly into the thousands 
of dollars. Perhaps we may stamp as something less 
than visionary this interesting proposal when I say that 
it is already well within the bounds of likelihood that the 
funds for this large enterprise may be already reckoned 
as secured, Just how this will be done is something 
which I am at this.writing not at liberty to disclose, but 
I may perhaps within the bounds of discretion say that if 
ultimate success shall crown the undertaking it will be - 
due to the liberality of one of the biggest minded men 
the West has ever produced.. So much for the news up 
to date of a matter which if left alone would not be 
worth writing about, but which, if handled as it seems 
likely it will be handled, may run into something very 
large and interesting indeed. 


The State of Minnesota. 


To many persons living in the East the State of Min- 
nesota is simply a place out West. To many near-by 
dwellers, and even to most of the residents of the State 
itself, much of the original history of the State, and many 
interesting details regarding this northern part of the 
State, will come in the way of added knowledge. Really, 
there are few States more interesting, and few whose his- 
tory holds more of wild romance. Here it was that stout 
and devout Lieut. Pike, honest Zebulon Pike, in the 
year 1805, came to spy out the new possessions of the 
United States, and to order the traders of the Northwest 
Fur Company to take down their British flags. Honest 
Zebulon accomplished his purposes, and told contem- 
porary man much about the resources of that region, al- 
though he made the mistake of believing that Leech Lake 
was the headwaters of the Mississippi. 

Prosaic, plodding Zebulon, what a good time he had 
without knowing it. Because, after he had come down 
the Mississippi River to St. Louis again, he was sent out 
into the West to the headwaters of the Arkansas River, 
with the purpose of crossing over to the headwaters of 
the Red River, thence descending that river and coming ~ 
back home again to this great Mississippi River, which 
then marked the boundary of the known America. He 
got lost, did sober Zebulon, and by mistake struck -the 
headwaters of the Rio del Norte, in Spanish territory. 
He was taken prisoner by the Spaniards, taken over to 
Santa Fe, and then was forced to ride with his captors 
horseback all the way to Chihuahua, in Old Mexico. 
Finally released, he rode again northward, through San 
Antonio, and across Texas far to the east, until finally, 
in the most matter-of-fact manner in the world, he came 
again to the Mississippi River, and to soil admittedly 
American. Meantime Lewis and Clarke were making 
their lucky trip to the Pacific Ocean, that wonderful trip 
which brought them so much glory, and which so far 
overshadowed honest, plodding Zebulon M. Pike, al- 
though the latter had seen much of new America him- 


self. b 

The Historical Society of Minnesota has recently beer: 
digging in the early history of the State, and had discov- 
ered that Minnesota is the only State with a dual origin. 
As a matter of fact the territory of the State came partly 
from the Northwest Territory and partly from the Lon- 
isiana Purchase. Minnesota is the only State in the Union 
ie ar dae ae tee ee Just to 
make my story more comp and perhaps to please 
some citizens of Minnesota, I may quote from a paper 
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read by Mr. 
meeting of the : 

“Tt is not possible,” the author said in part, “to divide 
among Benjamin Franklin, John Adams and John Jay 
the exact honor due to each for saving the Northwest to 
their country. To one, however, who goes through the 
original documents, it would seem that we are not least 
indebted to John Jay for his distinguished services in this 
connection. 

“England’s claim to the Northwestern territory was 
founded both on conquest and on the charters of the 
original colonies; and she was very reluctant to surren- 
der so much of that region as remained in her hands at 
the close of the war. 

Minnesota’s Origin. 

“The part of Minnesota east of the Mississippi River 

was taken from the original Northwestern territory. As 
afterward ascertained, its west line northward from. the 
source of the Mississippi, in Lake Itasca, would pass 
through Beltrami county, by the west margin of Red 
Lake, to the Lake of the Woods. The territory east of 
the Mississippi and this line now included in Minnesota 
comprises about one-third of the State. The remainder 
of Minnesota as a Territory and State was derived from 
the Louisiana purchase. 
_ “The interest that attaches to the Louisiana purchase 
is romantic as well ac historic. That vast territory ac- 
quired by the United States in its early history laid the 
foundations for the subsequent greatness of the republic. 
That region had belonged successively to powerful and 
aggressive nations of Europe. Zealous and pious mis- 
sionaries had traversed it. Daring and adventurous ex- 
plorers and discoverers had plowed its rivers with their 
canoes and laid open the vastness of its extent and the 
magnificent wealth of its natural resources. At length it 
was returned to the dominion of France. Napoleon was 
at the head of the French nation, and was in need of funds 
to equip her armies for conquest. The United States 
stood ready to purchase Louisiana, and events hurried 
Napoleon to a conclusion.” 

Proceeding onward from the dates of acquisition of 
these great tracts, the first from Great Britain in 1783, 
and the second from France twenty years later, which 
supplied respectively the northeastern third and the west- 
ern two-thirds of Minnesota, Mr. Davis reviewed, in the 
latter part of his paper, the successive changes of ter- 
ritorial organizations. 


Wilderness Incorrigible. 


Since the date of 1849, when Minnesota became a Ter- 
ritory, the changes have been too rapid to follow, yet in 
spite of the great development of the State there has al- 
ways remained, virtually unchanged, a great tract of wild 
country in the upper part of the State, which has not been 
and which never can be reduced to the purposes of agri- 
cultural or city-building man. Hundred of square miles 
remain now covered with forests, in part virgin growth, 
though now largely ruined by the lumbering operations. 
The soil over the greater part of this section is so poor 
and sandy that it can never be farmed. A few little vil- 
lages dot the wilderness here and there, dependent mostly 
upon the lumber companies. There is no permanent civ- 
ilization, nor will there ever be after the forests are cut 
off. It is a country fit only to be a wilderness, but yet a 
country too noble to be merely a desolation. The time 
has come when, in the opinion of many thinking men, 
the desolation should be in part arrested, and the wil- 
derness preserved. 

It seeming desirable to place in available form as much 
information as possible regarding this region, a diligent 
study was made along all possible lines, and certain sta- 
tistics were tabulated, this work being done on request by 
Mr. H. G. McCartney, of Chicago, a gentleman who has 
long been interested in the.country lying about the head- 
waters of the Mississippi. To put this information into 
form readily digestible, I may say that the proposed for- 
est reserve will include practicaHy all of the four counties 
of Cass, Hubbard, Beltrami and Itasca. As stated above, 
the tract would be 140 by 125 miles, and would run from 
the southern line of Hubbard county clear to the Cana- 
dian border. This tract includes 4,000 lakes and count- 
less streams. While it does not include the great White 
Earth Indian. reservation, it does include six large and 
small Indian reservations, whose territory is already un- 
der the control of the United States Government. Un- 
der the control of the State of Minnesota is the State 
ab which surrounds the headwaters of the Mississippi 

ver. 

Of the region thus embraced but little is known by the 
average man, and I know of but one other section in the 
Middle West of America equally wild and equally un- 
known, and that is the canebrake region of the 
sippi Delta, which latter is so rich it is being rapidly taken 
up by settlers. There does not lie out of doors a tract 
of country less suitable for agriculture or mining, or more 
suited to the uses of a national reserve than this sandy, 
piny Minnesota wilderness. This is not intended as a 
national park, properly speaking, but as a forest reserve 
only, and its establishment would. not impair individual 
rights. Details regarding the extent, resources, popula- 
tion, etc., of this tract are given below. 


1. The amount of land within the proposed park, which is 
included in the Indian Reservation, together with the number of 


uel M. Davis, of Minneapolis, at a recent 


Indians. The same of Indian reservations and number of acres 
and number ndians: Sia ae eee 
sghs idadaksbrnecebeoneen -. 318 6 square miles. 
eieree-ctastiean 1,155 Mee 
“aiiak Nasubeseddetbesubensrms 320, 
ae Gadhpanepabinied 426 





Total ..+.++-s-++++0+ ore i bs a Se aie 
Indies This reservation -. would not be Yincluded in the Park. 
di i inneso ; 

Te ome as can be comsteted, the number of lakes within this 
region Ttasca gee tipo. county, 350; Hubbard county, 150; 

‘rothe character of the soil in that region in Minnesota: Soil 
A sandy loam, interspersed with sandy 

ly in most cases for tree growth. 
timber and the probable amount of 


“removal of the merchantable pine: 


issis- - 


600,000,000ft.; Norway pine, 350,000,000ft.; oak, 

poplar, tamarack, 260,000, 6008. wood 
county contains rich forests of pine and hardwood around 
Cass, Leach and Winnibigashish. south of ; 
the width of ten miles has good clay and loam soil: White pine, 
1,600,000,000ft.; Norwa bh 3; oak, 8,000,000ft. ash, birch, 
basswood, elm, etc., ,000; wood, 6,000,600 cords. 3 

ine, "46h 000,008; ‘Necwy “pine 900,000,000; sack pine, 750,000,000; 
pin p ; Norway pine, ,000,000;. jack pine, 50,000,000; 
pong ,000 ; irch, 10,000,000; spruce, Cieher, ae. 10,000,000; 
Cheat ond omen shader a, 2 White pi 

acter and amount of timber in sca county: ite pine, 
e 36,000,000 


2,200,000,000; Norway pine, 550,000,000; jack pine, 30,000,000; cedar, 
160,000,000; peruee, 1 500,000; tamarack, 50,000,000; birch, 100,000,000; 
oak, 50,000,000; basswood, maple, elm, ash, poplar, etc., 100,000,000; 
wood, 36,000,000 cords. ; 
Itasca county has two important rivers, the Big Fork and Little 
Fork, Little Fork being the largest. The land traversed by these 
rivers covered with fine growth of timber, both hard and soft, 
and is good farming land. Much of the pine along these rivers 
has been stolen and floated down to the ke of the Woods. 
The number of villages or towns within the Park, and the 
inhabitants : 





Population. Acres. 

TO Is oo cos nh denen oettsceepnccns eh (ae 743 3,676,000 
Beltrami county.......... ppucabusstecthuccdeece 312 1,431,000 
Hubbard cotinty......cccccccsvececcseccscccecs 1,412 604,000 
COE GOUT soideng sis veg its covdeds oviesdecconty 1,247 1,768,000 
TR in cin cohntecdhecitaslindinossavies 3,714 7,479,000 


Number of acres reserved: Itasca county, 586,014; Beltrami 


tal, aaah Hubbard county, none; county, 421,240; 
O , 

osed : Park Rapids, 277; 

ds vids, es W P"Bemidjn, 


Populati of towns in 
Hubbard Village, 633; Gran alker, 200; Bemidj 
150; Deer River, 50; total 1, : 

Character. of apres and unreserved land: Beltrami 
county—Prairie land and timber, hardwood. 

Cass County—Timber, brush and swamp. 


Hubbard eee and prairie. Peep 
Itasca count gely timber; gold in the north, with light 
swamp; agri in the south; iron belt in center, running 


east and west. 
6. As to the navigabil 


of the Upper Mississippi for our light- 
draft steamers from St. 


nthony Falls at Minneapolis to Grand 
Rapids: From St. Anthony Falls from Minneapolis to Brainerd, 
navigation is obstructed by rapids. Light-draft boats from Brain- 
erd to Grand Rapids. Light-draft boats from Grand Rapids above 
the United States Government dam to Winnibigoshish dam; 
Winnibigoshish dam to Cass Lake. ; rc 

7. The different kinds of game and fish in that region: 

Birds—Woodcock, plover, prairie chickens, wild geese, quai, 
pheasant, wild ducks, all varieties; grouse, snipe. 

Game—Elk, moose, caribou, deer, bear. 

Fish—Muskalonge, great Northern pike, black bass, wall-eyed 
om Lm ga e trout, whitefish, silver bass, croppies, rock 
ass, ch, 5 
8 The market value of the land on an average, subject to the 

i In small lots, $3 per acre; 
in as lots, $1.50 per acre. c 

9. All the facts from Government reports and otherwise, bear- 
ing upon the management and cost to the Government of the 
Yellowstone National Park. The number of employees and the 
pore under Government control, as well as the reports of officials 
having charge of the Park. About the number of forests througn 
that Park, as well as to the extent of the Park itself: 62 miles 
long from north to south; 54 miles wide from east to west; 
contains 3,348 square miles; Park controlled by U. S. troops. 
Sequoia and General Grant National Park: Sequoia Park, 
Tulare county, Cal.; contains 250 square miles. General Grant 
Park, Mariposa county, Cal., contains four square miles. Park 
is camgias | by U. S. troops. Hot Springs reservation contains 
900 acres. 

The distinction between national parks and forest reservations: 
National parks special act of Congress; individual titles extin- 
guished; private interests excluded. Forest reserves under a gen- 
eral act; no private holdings disturbed. 

Itasca State Park: Amount of land owned and under State 
control, 10,879 acres. Private ownership, 8,823 acres. Park orig- 
inally proposed by Mr. Albert J. Hill, in 1889. Seven miles north 
and south and five miles east and west, : 

10. Adirondacks Park under the control of the State of New 
York. State of New York owns 677,220 acres in the Adirondacks 
and 48,491 acres in the Catskills; a total of 725,711 acres, which 
has been set apart by law asa forest reserve. The management 
ot these lands was vested in a State bureau, styled the Forest 
Commission; a board of five members to serve without - pay. 
Under them a superintendent with assistants. 

Private clubs own 550,000 acres; three of then own over 100,000 
acres each, or a total of 390,000. 

New York State has come owner of nearly 1,000,000 acres 
abandoned land by lumbermen because it was not worth the taxes. 

11. Comparative statements from other countries, such as 
Germany, about their Government parks: 

German Forest eae yearly new growth, 50 
cubic feet per acre, or 2 3-10 cubic feet tor 100 cubic feet standing 


timber. In Germany the prices of wood has increased in the last 
30 to 40 years at the rate of 1 5-10 per cent. to nearly 3 per cent. 
per annum. In Prussia prices doubled from 1830 to 1865. From 


1850 to 1891 it rose 59 per cent. From 1830 to 1879 net yield increased 
1 36-100 per cent. per year. 


In Saxony from 1850 to 1879 at the 
rate of 3 2-10 per cent. 


In the Bavarian forests at the rate of 3-14 per cent. per year. 
This will senene itself in the United States. 

12. What forest reservations the United States Government has 
provided for, and the manner in which the Government has taken 
control and is managing the same: 


Report of the Secretary of the Intertor—Forest Reserva- 
tions by States. 
Arizona— 
Re GINS 6.0 csn'e wipbiancocnescetnecstavépmcegsecves 1,851,520 
California— 





Colorado— 
WENO DOOE Si 5 sks ov os vecbindceksscdice nvidetedeocscsspaduc 1,198,080 
i sxel irdistecsvasuiesoutappecsteuaséednccaaat 320 
et =). 5 ise ciedaeiess atiaedaepe ucteen in 179,200 
ee GE END, Kaccebecdderkcicckcabictbeeveddiedees 683,520 
TRS IEOOD 6. wc cccsctocccecvccs cecdcencscecsocsces 858,240 
New Mexico— 
he Pecos River.......ccccccccves Pbcyasvenctccdtsugpete $11,040 
Oregon— 
NS I ahi ctsids jaskaehion < pause Gedo edeentaxes ou 142,080 
CTR so icc i nshecéce dbborend veceneusteetucesnd 492,800 
TE ainGAteSy bine coo cscs 0b 8 eye cdccdeutdvedeordecsts 00 
Washington— 
The Pacific’... agesrisrrrevssesecwve verses vies eevee cove 967,680 
Weare 
Yellowstone National Park, timber reserve............ 1,239,040 


Total amount of acres in above reservations. ...17,564,800 
Lands actually reserved are only vacant, unappropriated public 
lands in said boundaries. l 3 
The number of these reservations is 16, and they are partially 
protected by the Government, by rangers or fire wardens. 
Objects for making these reservations not defined by law, but 
are supposed to be protection against fire and axe, and also 
upon conditions of water flow, which are said to be dependent, 
13. As to the effect of preserving the timber at the headwaters of 
our rivers in maintaining a volume of water therein as against 
a condition where timber been cut off, it has been established 
beyond controversy that forest cover influences the regularity 
ee = prevents rapid eva tion, and tends to turn 
orest floor Pp . : 
surface drainage into underground channels. Retards melting 
snow and thereby reduces spring floods. 


Miscellaneous Notes. 


Red Lake Reservation.—Arable land limited, but sufficient for 
the tribe; 9 miles wide and 115 miles g. 

Secretary of the Interior recommends 1 
reservation at once to save loss. 

White Earth Reservations 
farming land in Minnesota. — 
commodate all the Indians in 
oe self-supporting. 

rea 


and resources to ac- 
innesota. White Earth Indians 


sf mber land in the United States estimated, 500,000,000 





Timber growing scarce, of the 
of the North, white ash, tulip poplar, lack walaut. 

We consume 25,000,000,000 cubic feet of wood a year. Sixty years 
will exhaust our existing supply if there is no new .. 

Forest resources treated as a crop, rather than as a mine, from 
which we take what is useful and abandon the remainder. 

White pine timber grown for market takes about 100 years. 


Mayor Goes Snipe Shooting. 


Hon. Carter H. Harrison, Mayor of Chicago, is a 
sportsman of no mean pretensions, which is to say, he is 
a sportsman of no pretensions whatever. The Harrison 
family came from Virginia to Kentucky, and from Ken- 
tucky to Chicago. It would be strange if the sportsmen’s 
instinct did not show in it. Mayor Harrison is the second 
of his family to be Mayor of Chicago, and like his father 
is holding his second term of office. An ardent fly-fisher 
of wide experience, a bicycler of thoroughgoing sort, and 
a sportsman tourist, Mayor Harrison is also a good wing 
shot, and now and then takes a day afield with the Lou- 
isiana quail of the Indiana jacksnipe. To-day he sent for 
me to ask where he could get some good snipe country, 
as he wanted to go out for a day before long. We both 
agreed upon the country near Lorenzo, on the Santa Fe 
road, where there is quite a section of marsh which is 
sometimes very good. Mayor Harrison will probably 

ut up with Mr. Kelly, at his place on the banks of the 
nkakee River, where, as Mr. George E. Cole and my- 
self can both testify, the table groans, and the daughters 
of the family sing. I am sure I hope he will have very 


good fortune. 


-Mr. E. H. Hughes, assistant passenger agent of the 
Grand Trunk pugnes, in company with Warden Harry 
Loveday, of this city, and Fish Commissioner Nat H. Co- 
hen, of Urbana, Ill., went snipe shooting day before yes- 
terday, at Lottaville, near Valparaiso. They got there 
just a day too late, the birds having left, and they got 
but eleven jacks between them. 

Mr. W. P. Mussey, who has been snipe shooting at 
Maksawba Club, has had bad luck the last two days he 
- been out, though earlier he got thirty and forty birds 
a day. 

At Koutts, Ind., one of the best snipe marshes in the 
country, there have been some birds, though a great many 
shooters. Mr. Oswald Von Lengerke went to Koutts 
day before yesterday for a try at the jacks. At Shelby, 
Ind., or rather six miles north of there, there is a grand 
marsh, and this is a popular point. We are having very 
warm weather right now, and it may be the birds are 
moving out north, but if they are not leaving the entire 
— there should be shooting in the Fuller Island 
ract. 

A shooter of Blue Island, a Chicago suburb, says that 
he has been finding quite a number of birds along the 


Sag. a few miles west of Blue Island, within the past few 
ays, 


following kinds: White pine 
, and 


Wake up. 
Mr. R. R. Wiley, of Peoria, writes me as below: 
“Allow me to congratulate you upon the success of 
your efforts in regard to the Senate bill 43. The stand 
that you and the other gentlemen so opportunely made 
should set an example to those who preach protection 
but who never do anything. If they would only wake up 
we might hope of having such improvements as ‘no 
spring shooting’ on the statutes.” 


Itasca State Park. 


Among other good acts, the late Legislature of Min- 
nesota appropriated $20,000 for the enlargement and im- 
provement of Itasca State Park, around the headwaters 
of the Mississippi River, which is, in the estimation of 
late Warden,Fullerton, one of the greatest breeding places 
for game in the State. 


The Executive. 


_ The new executive agent of the Minnesota Commis- 
sion, Mr. Beutner, is bestirring himself in his new duties. 
He has looked into the matter of licenses for Lake of the 
Woods, has held an auction sale of confiscated fish and 
game, and at last accounts had gone to Ely Lake, via 
Tower, for the purpose ’of collecting wall-eyed pike spawn. 


480 Caxton Buiipinc, Chicago, Ill. E. Hoven. 





As to Flintlocks, 


Battimore, April 26.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Noting “Snap Shots” in issue of 29th inst., and Mr. Orin 
Belknap’s call for gun flints, do not, please underesti- 
mate the value of gun flint guns. My first gun was a 

gun flint,” and my affections go out to it as a com- 
panion that never failed me. In the early 40s my older 
brother had it changed to percussion, and when I re- 
turned from school I felt disposed to cry. The gun was a 
smooth-bore, and was carried by my grandfather in the 
battle at Lexington. The change from flint to per- 
cussion destroyed half its value as a family relic of the 
Revolution. I was a shooter at ten years of age, when 
I could not hold the gun at arms’ length. That was early 
in the 30s. What would I have done if my percussion 
caps had become exhausted, or my cartridges—in the case 
of a breechloading gun. I lost a deer in Mississippi in 1843 
because my percussion caps, carried in my breeches 
pockets, had become wet in my wading in the over- 
flows. How I then wished for my old flint lock. It 
never missed fire. It sometimes “hung fire,” but I 
would hold it as long as the powder in the “pan” burned, 
and it was sure to give a good account. 

I don’t see what people living remote from civilization 
want with breechloading guns or percussion guns. 
Where could they obtain supplies of percussion caps or 
shells, presuming they would load their own cartridges. 
That is where the flint lock gun comes. in. My ideas 
may be old-fogy and tinctured by my early education 
in firearms, but “thar I are.” Epwin S..Youne. 





The Forrst anp Stream is put to press each week on Tuesday, 
Correspondence intended for publication should reach us at the 
lgtest by Monday and as much earlier as practicable. 
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One Ball, Two Eass, Two Holes. 


One day last year while squirrel shooting in Essex 
county, N. Ys, I rested for shoe minutes on the sunn 
side of a hill overlooking Lake Champlain and the “Ti” 
Flats. There was an old man sitting among some bundles 
of corn, which he was husking in a lazy sort.of fashion. 
We got to talking about hunting, and the old fellow said: 
“There was once a chap named Race Winters out in 
Schroon who had a hound that he shot a good deal by. 
Well, one day the dog was chasin’ a deer through a pas- 
ture owned by a man named Wyman. Race hurried up 
so as to get a shot at the deer on the runway. - Pretty soon 
he seed a big buck a-comin’ full tilt right for him. He 
was jest goin’ to shoot when somebody fired from a 
thicket near by, and the dog gave a yelp and fell. Race 
was so mad at the shootin’ of his dog that he blazed 
away right into the center of the smoke about ten rods 
off. He heard a groan and felt that he had better get out 
of there pretty quick. Just then the old hound got up, 
shook himself and went on after the deer as if nothin’ had 
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happened. Race soon got to a cranberry 
partner, a.city chap, had already shot the buck as it was 
druv in.by the dog.’ The funny part of the story is 
comin’. .There was two round holes through that hound’s 
ears, fresh bored by a rifle ball as clean as a punch could 
have done it. Of. course, the spunky old dog was all 
covered with blood—but he got over it all right. Winters 
told me once that a neighbor, who hated to have deer 
drove across his land, recovered from a flesh wound a 
few weeks later on, sayin’ that he had shot himself by 
accident. I never heard of a neater single rifle shot than 
this borin’ of a dog’s ears while they was a-hangin’ 
below his jaws.” SILEX. 


, but his 


Ontario Quail. 


Lonpon, Ont., April 25.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Quail have come through the winter in this section very 
well, if reliance can be placed upon reports. Our club 
has leased about 20,000 acres of land from the Govern- 
ment as a game preserve, upon which we have quail, 
partridges and woodcock. Reports from there are most 
encouraging, and we expect abundance of birds as usual 
next fall. Although this is a natural quail country, and it 
abounds with native birds, we are in the habit of putting 
out several hundred imported birds each spring, with the 
most gratifying results. We have succeeded in saving 
and putting out alive a very large percentage of the birds 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


your Legislature abolished spring shooting that New. York 
State would fall in line and that the shooting of wild 


‘fowl en route to their nesting grounds would soon be a 


thing of the past. I cannot understand what pleasure or 
enjoyment a man can derive from shooting game in the 
spring when unfit for food and full of eggs, men who 
do this and ‘then expect to have a supply of young birds 
to shoot in the fall ought to be inmates of a govern- 
ment institution under medical surveillance. If any 
public officials of your State have any doubt of the wis- 
dom of abolishing spring shooting let them cross Lake 
St. Clair by boat from Michigan to the marshes on the 
Canadian side during the summer months, and note the 
large number of the various species of wild game breed- 
ing unmolested, in striking contrast to the dearth of 
bird life in your waters. A public officer, no matter what 
his position may be, can confer no greater boon on the 
people of his State or country than by conserving and per- 
petuating for them the wise provisions of nature, whether 
of land or water, so bountifully provided. It is to be de- 
plored that so few public men have the manliness and 


PIEGAN INDIAN BONE KNIFE. 


courage to rise above political exigiencies and honestly do 
what they know to be right, and just to God and their 
fellow-men. 
Well, friend Osborn, you have done your duty, it rests 
with those in more exalted. positions to do theirs, 
E. Tinsiey, Chief Game Warden. 


North Carolina Quail, 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I notice that much has been written through the 
columns of your valuable paper about the destruction of 
game birds by the extreme cold weather of February 
last. I have made diligent inquiry in this section about 
the matter, and while there is no doubt that they suf- 
fered a great deal from cold and hunger, I have every 
reason to believe that but very few succumbed. When 
I say “ game birds,” I refer to quail of course, as they 
are about the only really game birds that we have here, 
and I have only heard of three being found dead. 

I know that great numbers of doves, larks, yellow- 
hammers and smaller birds did freeze to death, for I 
found many of them myself. 

I only took one hunt after the cold wave, and on the 
trip found twenty-four fine coveys, and out of sixty- 
eight bagged only found one bird that was poor. 

Several weeks ago I had occasion to go about nine 
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INDIAN STONE KNIFE WITH WOQDEN HANDLE. 


which we imported in the winter, and in this way we 
have succeeded in keeping always an abundance of birds 
on our preserves notwithstanding that it is pretty heav- 
ily shot during the open seasons. I think every encour- 
agement should be given to clubs who have preserves 
of this kind, and are willing to spend their money in 
keeping up a supply of birds, as we have done, as it 
benefits not only those who may be members of the 
club, but the birds scatter and help to keep up the supply 
on adjoining premises. 

Our game laws shere are very well observed. We 
have no spring shooting on ducks, and I would urge you 
to do all in your power to stop it in the United States. 
I belong to one of the best duck clubs in western On- 
tario, and we have very good shooting there, but would 
not if it were not for the strict observance of our rules 
for protecting the marsh and giving it regular rests. But 
it is somewhat discouraging that, while we on this side 
of the lake and river are doing all in our power to keep 
the ducks with us and give them every opportunity to 
increase, our American cousins in Michigan are shooting 
them ruthlessly in the spring; at least so I am informed 
on good authority. H. MarsHALL GRAYDON. 


Spring Shooting. 


Mr. Epwin Tinstey, Chief Game Warden of Ontario, 
sends us this letter recently addressed by him to State 
Game Warden Chase H. Osborn, of Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich. - It has wider application than to the districts im- 
mediately concerned in Mr. Tinsley’s references: 

PartrAMeNt Buitprnc, Toronto, April 22—Mr. Os- 
born: I regret to learn that some of your good.work in 
game protection in the State of Michigan is likely to be 
undone by the combined efforts of the unreasoning greed 
of pot-hunters and almost criminal apathy of sportsmen. 
Wein Ontario have had to contend for some years with 
advocates of spring shooting who allege that we have 
been protecting the ducks for the sportsmen in New 
York State and Michigan. We had fondly hoped. when 
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miles in the country, and in going that distance I saw 
five very fine coveys along the roadside. From what 
I have seen. since the shooting season closed, I should 
say that there was more than enough left for breeding 
purposes, and with a ‘arable season I think. that we 
will have a great abundance of quail for our next fall’s 
shooting. 

The worst enemy that we have to game here is the 
“pot-hunter,” who goes out with only one idea, and that 
is to get birds, no mattes how. They are after meat 
and not sport. 

May the day soon come when no man will be allowed 
to sell game. C. H. Harris. 

Rocky Mount, N. C. 


== 


Newfound Lake. 


Newrounp Lake, Bristol, N. H., April 29.—The fishing 

season at this noted lake will open in a few days, as the 
ice is commencing to honeycomb. Sure sign that dissolu- 
tion will soon take place. 
. The season promises to open lively, with all boats en- 
gaged, as already there are a few fishermen from Bos- 
ton now-at the lake shores waiting and hoping for the 
honor of landing the first landlocked salmon. this. year. 
If the fishing opens as good as it was the first few days 
of last year, many a nice trout or salmon will grace the 
tables of anglers’ friends in Boston or New Yor! 

This lake is restocked every year from the State 
hatchery, located on its banks, which now contain fry in 
tanks for future -distribution in lakes and streams of 
New Hampshire: 1,000,000 lake trout, 60,000 landlocked 
salmon, 125,000 brook trout. 

Newfound Lake is fed by numerous cold springs. 
Trout and salmon are often caught during the summer 
months by deep trolling. . 

LaNpLockep SatmMon House. 


The Forest awp Stream is put to press each week on Tuesday, 
Correspondente intended for publication should regch us at the 
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Sex syd River Fishing. — 
The Mascalonge. 


NATuRE must have been in an ugly mood when. she 
formed the ancestral pike and launched it in the fresh 
waters upon its mission of destruction. Thoreau has 
described the pike as “the swiftest, wariest, and most 
ravenous of fishes, which Josselyn calls the river wolf.” 
An English writer says: “The European pike, like its 
brethren, is the most voracious of fresh-water fishes; .it . 
probably exceeds the shark, to which it has been com- 
pared by many writers, in the relative quantity of food 
it consumes. Ponds would soon be depopulated, but for 
its cannibal propensities, no pike being safe from another 
of its own kind large enough to swallow it.” Hallock 
refers to the mascalonge as “a long, slim, strong and swift 
fish, in every way formed for the life it leads, that of a 
dauntless marauder.” 

But what has the mascalonge to do with the pike? It 
belongs to the same family, and even the same genus. 
The pike family is a small one, containing only five prin- 
cipal members. In this family the pickerels are the small 
fry, the pike comes next in size, standing in a group 
all alone, and in some waters, rivalling in proportions 
the giants of the aggregation; the formidable mascalonges. 


‘In Europe pike weighing from 40 to solbs. are not un- 


common, and captures of much larger ones have been 
reported. 

What are the races of mascalonge? There are three: 
The common form of the Great Lakes and the St. Law- 
rence River, with the upper part of the body usually 
gray, the lower part pale, the sides and fins with nu- 
merous roundish dark spots, about as large as- buckshot; 
the banded mascalonge of Chautauqua Lake, New York, 
which has no dark spots, but has many irregular dark 
cross bands, intermingled with broken hands and blotches, 
and the variety in lakes of Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
which lacks both spots and bands, and has uniform bluish 
gray sides. The last/is the one described by General 
Garrard, under the name Esox immaculatus, from eagle 
waters. 

The writer is at a loss to know how to regard the 


Not. Size. 
MASCALONGE 4 DAYS OLD FROM CHAUTAUQUA, LAKE, N, Y. 


mascalonge of the Ohio River, and its tributaries since 
authorities differ as to its relations. Kirtland described 
it as: “White with many narrow transversal brown 
bands, somewhat curved; length, sft.” Jordan and Ever- 
mann in “A Check-List of the Fishes,” etc., 1806, place 
the Chautauqua Lake variety along with the unspotted 
mascalonge of Wisconsin and Minnesota; but in Bulletin 
47, U. S. National Museum, published nearly two months 
earlier, the Chautauqua Lake specimens are supposed “to 
be allied to the typical form masquinongy rather than 
to var. immaculatus, but are somewhat different from 
either in coloration. No constant difference in other 
respects is apparent.” 

The three forms of mascalonge have been defined as 
follows: ‘ 

(1) A typical mascalonge, the sides with round or 
squarish, blackish spots of varying size on a ground color 
of grayish silvery, the belly white, the fins spotted with 
black. _ (In the Great Lakes, their outlets and tributaries. ) 

(2) A form with spots coalescing in bands. (In Ohio 
River, Chautauqua Lake, Conneaut Lake and other clear 
lakes outside the Great Lakes system.) 

(3) A variety, or subspecies, with spots obsolete, but 
with vague, dark cross shades, the tail a little more 
slender and fins a little higher than in the spotted, or 
lake, mascalonge. (This in lakes and rivers of Wisconsin 
and Minnesota.) 

The great difficulty with these varieties is to keep them 
where they are supposed to belong, and induce them to 
maintain at all times the characters assigned to them. 
They have an unfortunate way of growing out of one 
style and. into another, and .mixing things up by swim- 
ming away from’ one jurisdiction into another. To illus- 
trate: The Ironton Register, Ironton, Ohio, Nov. 28, 
1895, had an account of “pike” taken on light bass 
tackle by James Dupuy in Tygart’s Creek, a tributary of 
the Ohio River. The fish was 44%in. long and weighed 
3ilbs. Mr. E. Hough wrote about that fish in Forest aNp 
SrreaM, July 11, 1896, as follows: “The head was spotted 
with dark, regular, exactly round black spots on the jaws 
and gill-covers. Mr. Dupuy said that the entire body had 
these regular black spots all over it, a trifle larger than 
the end of a lead pencil.” The writer saw the head of 
that specimen at Forest AND STREAM office, July 29, 1806, 
at which time the black spots of the head were present, 
but scarcely visible. The head was gin. long. 

Now, if the mascalonge described by Mr. Dupuy, Mr. 
Hough and myself be a black-spotted fish without cross 
bands, it is not the same as Dr. Kirtland’s mascalonge, 
and the Ohio basin must be credited with two races in- 
stead of one. Dr. Henshall has contributed to the history 
of color variation with age in the following paragraph: 

“Tt was also supposed that in all cases the mascalonge 
was always dark-spotted on a lighter colored ground, but 
as already stated, while the young are always thus marked, 
these dark spots become more or less obscure or obsolete 
with age, and the largest specimens will exhibit a uniform 

yish coloration, with brownish or ——- reflections. 

have seen large examples from the St. Lawrence basin 
that were ly identical in color with others from 
le Waters and the upper Mississippi of similar size 

and weight.” 

The best account of the 
is given by Mr. A. A. Mosher. He says there are three 
varieties, the - barred and spotted, and de- 
i as WS: 


, "The “barred lunge’ agrees in coloration with the 


in Wisconsin waters 
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variety in Chautauqua Lake. On the ‘barred lunge’ the 
bars are transverse and commence near the back and 
extend to the go of the belly, that is to say, some of 
them do, while others go only part way, being quite irreg- 
ular all over the sides, without any apparent system; 
the dorsal fin is marked the same. 

“In the spotted variety the spots are also irregularly 
placed, and the intervening space partially filled by trans- 
verse bars, the dorsal fin marked with distinctive round 
black spots, exactly the same as in the common gar. 

“The ‘Esox immaculatus’ has no distinctive mark, the 
back being dark green, which color extends down the 
sides, fading, as it extends downward, into a greenish 
yellow, where it blends with the white on the belly. 

“These distinctive marks are on the barred and spotted 
specimens when very small, not over 2 or 3in. long, which 
shows that they are different in marking, at least, from 
the moment of leaving the egg or nearly so. 

“These three varieties are found together, and in fish- 


The name mascalonge, or maskinongé, appears to signify 
“deformed pike” or “spotted--pike”; but we may never 
know the original orthography and meaning of the des- 
ignation first appli¢d to the fish: Mr. Chambers, in his 
book of “The niche,” ‘says: 

“The original spelling of. the Indian name was un- 
doubtedly ‘maskinongé,’ and such it is’still called in the 
statutes of Canada. According to Bishop Lafleche, of 
Three Rivers, a recognized authority upon Indian cus- 
toms and dialects, and in-his early life a devoted mission- 
ary to the Northwest, ‘maskinongé’ is derived from 
mashk* (deformed) and kinoje (a pike), and was ap- 
plied to the Esox nobilior by the Indians, because it ap- 
peared to them a deformed or different kind of pike from 
that to which they had been accustomed.” 

Dr. De Kay, in the Zoology of New York, Fishes, 1842, 
mentions it as: “The muskellunge or maskinonge, for its 


orthography is not settled. * *-* According to Le 
Sueur, the name of this fish in the Wyandot dialect is 





palate .almost.as Jong. On. the tongue. will be found.a 
long patch of fine teeth, beginning in a-sharp point. and 
wide at the hind margin. The gills bristle in front with 
numerous clusters of short, spiny tubercles. Many of 
the teeth are depressible, facilitating the capture of the 
prey and preventing its escape. 
with a tinge of yellow, and it has a cold, calculating and 
ferocious aspect. The combination of great size, enormous 
strength and formidable. dentition makes the mascalonge 
easily one of the most dangerous of the predaceous fishes 
of our fresh waters. 


The eye is silvery white 


No hint of the ferocity and destructive character of the 
adult mascalonge is conveyed in the appearance of the 


newly hatched young, here represented for the first time, 
and upon an enlarged scale, the actual length of the embryo 


four days after hatching being not quite in. The speci- 
men illustrated was one of a series preserved at Chautau- 
qua Lake by Mr. Frank Redband, foreman of the Cale- 
donia Fish Hatchery. It would require a lively exercise 





ing for them one is-as. likely to catch one kind as an- 
other. In size and proportions there is no perceptible 
difference in the three, and in the spring, while they are 
spawning, they are found together at the same time and 
place, which would go to show that they are really of one 
family, for the spotted male is as likely to be found with a 
barred female as with a spotted one, or with an ‘Esox 
immaculatus, so called. * * * 

“Tt may be that away back in the past during some very 
high waters some of the St. Lawrence variety got over 
into the Mississippi waters, and mating with ‘Esox im- 
maculatus’ produced a hybrid in the spotted and barred 
mascalonge, and that nature, for some inscrutable reason, 
has kept up these markings in different individuals.” 

Even in Chautauqua Lake, according to Mr. James An- 
nin, Jr., color variation with age has been observed. Mr. 
Annin writes that Mr. Frank Redband, foreman, of the 
Caledonia Hatchery, is familiar with the mascalonge dur- 
ing the spawning season only. He says all the large fish, 
above 25lbs., are spotted (meaning banded). If there 


THE MASCALONGE. 


Thuhahresah han.” It must be remembered, however, 
that Richardson regarded Le Sueur’s description of a 
supposed mascalonge as applying to the pike, and not at 
all to the mascalonge. The name maskinongé or mas- 
quinongy, was published in the Mirror by Dr. Mitchill 
in 1824. In 1815 De Witt Clinton knew the fish as the 
muscalinga, and his account, in the first volume of the 
Transactions of the Literary and Philosophical Society 
of New York, published that year, is as follows: “The 
muscalinga, a species of pike, is greatly esteemed, and 
is generally caught in rivers emptying into the lakes. It 
weighs from 10 to 4olbs., and in a few instances 45lbs., 
and is generally very fat.” 

Rev. Zadock Thompson, just fifty years ago, described 
the mascalonge from specimens taken in the River La- 
moille, Vermont. It was then called by the fishermen the 
masquallonge, and Thompson defined it thus: “The vul- 
gar name masquallonge appears to have been given by the 
early French settlers of Canada to the pikes and pickerels 
generally, it being a term or phrase descriptive of the 


of the imagination to forecast this puny little creature in 
the rdle of a “dauntless marauder” or a “mere machine 
for the assimilation of other- organisms,” and yet, po- 
tentially, “he is it.” 

The egg of the Chautauqua Lake mascalonge is about 
I-11in. in diameter, and 74,000 of them will fill a quart 
measure. The eggs are free, semi-buoyant, and not ad- 
hesive, although some writers say they are slightly ad- 
hesive and stick to water plants. In a fish weighing 
39%4lbs. the ovaries weighed 5lbs. and a 35|lb. fish has 
furnished 265,000 ripe eggs. Spawning usually begins in 
April or May, soon after the lake is free from ice, and the 
season is short. It occurs in depths of 10 to 15ft. on the 
mud in the bays, or among rushes and grasses near the 
banks of streams. The eggs have usually been hatched 
in boxes with wire-cloth tops and bottoms, submerged 
from 1 to 4ft. below the surface, the boxes being drawn 
up daily, the covers taken off and all sediment and dead 
eggs removed. In 1898 Mr. Annin experimented with 
the eggs in Chase hatching jars, each containing about 





be any difference in the mascalonge at. the spawning 
season the men did not notice it. 

About May 1, 1898, Mr. Annin and Mr. Cheney in- 
spected about 130 mascalonge at Chautauqua Lake, and 
in all that number did not find one of the spotted ones, 
that is, with round spots covering the entire fish, or any- 
thing like the mascalonge of the St. Lawrence. A good 
many of them were spotted near the tail, but on their sides 
they were all barred. One of the very large fish had 
neither bars nor spots, but seemed to be all of a brownish 
cast. 

From the foregoing somewhat elaborate details we are 
forced: tothe conclusion that no one of the three races 
of mascalonge is restricted to a single locality, but. two 
or more of them may occur at any time, and anywhere 
within the known limits of distribution. 

In Chautauqua Lake, New York, it is stated, the dark 
cea ae = = sides et Sececteres of young 

sh, and, in the female ially, they disappear at .an 
early age. It is said, further, that the sexes are repre- 
sented there in the proportion of four males to one female. 


So-called mascalonge are reported in several of the inland 
lakes of New Y but it is doubtful whether they be- 


_ that species. z : 
pike was so called on account of its long, slender 
shape and pointed snout. The pickerel is @ little pike. 


THE UNSPOTTED MASCALONGE. 


whole family—Masque signifying face or visage, and 
allonge, lengthened, they all having lengthened or 
elongated heads. In modern times this name, masqual- 
longe, has been confined by the fishermen to the species 
here described, while the other species bear the vulgar 
name of pike or pickerel. * * *’ In his description of 


the mascalonge, Mr. Thompson first called attention to ° 


the most important superficial character by which it is dis- 
tinguished from the pike and pickerels, namely, the ab- 
sence of scales on the lower half of the cheek. 

According to General I. Garrard (see Forest AND 
StreaM, Vol. XXVII., p. 268) the unspotted mascalonge 
is Osh-au-wash-ko Genozhay of the Chippewas, or blue 
pike. It is not proposed to discuss further the origin 
and ‘etymology of the name, since these matters eve al- 
ready been extensively treated in this journal. 

The savage character of the mascalonge will be re- 
vealed through a glance at the size of the mouth and the 
structure of the teeth. The long jaws are armed with 
bands of strong, sharp, curved teeth, which might as well 
be called fangs. The middle of the roof of the mouth 
bears a patch of teeth nearly one-third as long as the 
head, and this is flanked on each side by a band on the 
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four quarts. Apparently they worked as easily as white- 
fish eggs, but after hatching they seemed to be too weak 
to rise and go out of the jar into the receiver. The same 
difficulty has been experienced with certain trout eggs, 
but by transferring the embryos to rearing boxes or 
troughs the trouble was overcome. The mascalonge eggs 
usually hatch in fifteen or sixteen days, when the water 
temperature is 55 degrees Fahrenhéit, and the yolk-sac 
is absorbed in the same length of time. The fry are 
always helpless when first hatched, but especially so when 
the hatching period is protracted. At Chautauqua Lake in 
1898, according to Mr. Annin, eggs hatched during the 
first week in May had been in the boxes over thirty days. 

The spawning fish are captured in nets, which are 
set as soon after April 1 as the ice leaves the lake, and 
the season usually closes in the latter part of April. Males 
are much more abundant than females. on the spawning 
grounds. 

Mascalonge are not gregarious, but are often caught in 
pairs after the spawning season has passed. They are, for 
the most part, surface feeders, or they will be found along 
shallow bars where aquatic plants grow nearly to the top 
of the water. Their food sometimes consists of vegetable 
substances, but usually of smaller fishes without regard 
even to their ‘own off: . They frequently conceal 
themselves under lilypads and lie in wait for their Prey, 
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upon which they dart swiftly by a single stroke of the 
werful tail. Fishes and young waterbirds are destroyed 

y them in great numbers, and still more victims would 
fall before their voracious appetite, but for the huge and 
somewhat unwieldy bulk of the pursuer. In Chautauqua 
Lake the mascalonge frequents nearly the same feeding 
grounds in summer and winter, and is always found in or 
near water weeds. In February, when the water be- 
comes very clear, the fish range into greater depths; in 
fact they prefer the depths for permanent quarters, except 
at spawning time. They are said to feed freely after sun- 
down, and on bright moonlight nights. Warm water ap- 
pears to have an enervating effect upon them, but when 
the nights are crisp and cold, as in October and No- 
vember, they are particularly active and vigorous. 

De Witt Clinton wrote to Mitchill of the ae, 
as a species of pike which is greatly esteemed. r. 
Kirtland considered the fish one of the best for eating pro- 
duced by the western waters. Rev. Zadock Thonipson 
described the Vermont “masquallonge” under the specific 
name nobilior, “believing it to attain to a larger size and 
to be a more excellent fish for the table than any other 
species of the pike family found in the United States. It 
is a fish which is eager! sought, and commands the 
highest price in market.” Mr. James Annin, Jr., stated to 
me that he had never tasted a mascalonge, or any of the 
pike family, from other waters that would compare favor- 
ably with the Chautauqua Lake mascalonge. The writer 
cannot claim much experience with the mascalonge as a 
food fish. While at Trout Lake, Wisconsin, in 1893, we 
had it on the table of a U. S. Fish Commission car. The 
flesh was tough and stringy, and poor in flavor; but 
the weather was warm and something may have gone 
wrong in the cooking. The finest fish of the pike family, 
in my judgment, is the little banded pickerel, which is 
found in its best condition in streams of Long Island, 
whose lower waters become brackish on flood tide. It is 
almost free from small bones, the flesh is firm, and the 
flavor is exquisite, and especially so in October. 

The mascalonge has not the dash and activity of the 
bass, nor the impetuous rush of the salmon and trout; it 
may nibble at live bait, play with it, and leave it in- 
stantly when alarmed by a suspicious movement or an 
unnatural appearance of the lure. It does not always 
strike with the regularity and frequency so:much desired 

‘by the patient angler, and, even when it takes the bait, it 
must be allowed to hook itself as a rule. Sometimes it 
will strike with a rush and leap out of the water when 
hooked, shaking its head fiercely to remove the hook, and 
again, it may sulk at the bottom as persistently as a 
salmon, or it may give slack line faster than the reel can 
take it up. In summer the mascalonge loses its vigor 
to a large extent, strikes the live bait or trolling spoon 
with little energy, and offers only slight resistance when 
hooked ;-but in October and November, when the nights 
are crisp with frost, it fights vigorously, especially after 
sundown and on bright moonlight nights. 

Owing to its habit of lying in wait for its prey, the mas- 
calonge is usually caught by trolling with hand line or rod 
and line near the reeds or lilypads in which it is conceale:l. 
A moderately stiff rod, 814 or oft. long, and weighing 8 
to 100z., with about 300ft. of No. 9 Cuttyhunk line, and 
spoons of the sizes 7 and 8, meet the usual requirements 
of mascalonge anglers. A live chub of good size, a sucker 
or a frog will be found suitable for bait, and one of these 
may be used effectively in combination with a spinner. 
With about soft. of line out the cast should be made as 
close as possible to the edge of the reeds or lilypads, the 
boatman rowing along about 2oft. from the edge, It is 
important to let the fish hook itself, and to play it until it 
is completely tired out. When the fish leaps out of water 
the tip of the road must be lowered and the rod held 
parallel with the surface of the water, to prevent the huge 
body from falling on the line, and to keep the hook firm- 
ly set. The line is to be kept taut, holding the fish on the 
spring of the rod. 

When the gaff is to be used, insert it securely back of 
the gills and bring the fish aboard with a strong and 
quick motion, unless you prefer to kill it in the water 
with a stout club or by shooting it in the head. It is ex- 
tremely risky to attempt to handle the mascalonge, even 
when apparently exhausted, instances being on record 
of severe injuries inflicted by the fish upon the hands of 
unsuspecting fishermen, when placed in the water in front 
of its jaws. 

For trolling astern, rsoft. of fine silk line may be used 
where the fish are not very large. When the fish is 
hooked it is best to row out into deep water, where line 
can be freely given without danger of fouling in the 
weeds. In the lake region about Georgian Bay a small 
spoon with two blades and two swivels is often used. 

In central Ontario, the lakes and connecting rivers 
from Kingston, on Lake Ontario, to Georgian Bay, cover- 
ing more than 300 miles, mascalonge and black bass are 
still abundant: Stony Lake offers celebrated ground. 
Lake Cameron and its tributary, Balsam River, are well- 
known mascalonge waters. Lindsay and Peterboro are 
noted headquarters for the fishing. From Lindsay parties 
go out to Sturgeon Lake, Bobcaygeon, and Fenelon Falls. 
In the rapids of the Balsam, formed below a low log 
slide, big fish live and thrive. In this region minnows, 
green frogs and crawfish are used for bait. 

In the pine woods region of upper Michigan and Wis- 
consin there are series of lakes and connecting streams 
extending for hundreds of miles. “Below the low range 
of hills called the Iron Divide the streams flow to the 
Mississippi, the chief rivers being the Wisconsin, Flam- 
beau and Chippewa. The Manitowish waters are tribu- 
tary to the main branch of the Chippewa, and from these 
are separated -by a low divide the Turtle waters. Each 
of these is a connected series of lakes, the streams uniting 
them being in many cases mere sluggish creeks called 
‘thoroughfares.’ The mascalonge is found in all these 
lakes and streams which aré tributary to the Mississippi.” 

Chautauqua Lake; New York, and Conneaut Lake, 
Pennsylvania, especially the former, are famous for their 
mascalonge and for the superior qualities of the fish as 
game and food. On account of its size and the esteem in 
which it is held, the fish has steadily diminished in num- 
bers with the increase of population, but with the aid 
of protective legislation and artificial reproduction it 
may long continue as a distinguished member of the so- 


ci of American game fishes. 
” ~ Tarteton H. Bean. 


‘George Murrell, room 2, 161 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Chicago Fly-Casting Club. 


Mr. H. G. Hascall, captain of the Chicago Fly-Casting 
Club, issues the following card: 

“The regular contests of this club will be held during 
the summer of 1899 .at the North Lagoon in Garfield 
Park, upon the following Saturday afternoons: 

“May 13 and 27, June 10 and 24, July 22, Aug. 5 and 
19, Sept, 2, with extra contests for re-entries upon July 
8 and Sept. 16, 

“Entries for any one of the four events will be re- 
ceived up to the time the last man is at the score in each 
event. Late arrivals will be allowed to cast in each event 
after all the contests are finished. 

“The time for calling the events shall be as follows: 
Long distance fly, 1:30; distance and accuracy fly, 3; bait 
and dry fly, 4. The captain to state which of the latter 
shall be called first.” 

The secretary of the Chicago Fly-Casting Club is Mr. 

ee Salle street, Chicago, 


A Good Rule. 


It was at Kabekona Camp, in Minnesota, that the rule 
was first established ——? the guests of the resort that 
all fish above the legal y limit, or above the amount 
which could be readily used by the taker, must be re- 
turned alive to the water. In practically all cases this 
rule was cheerfully complied with. I am glad to see that’ 
a resort at State Line, Wis., follows suit by publishing 
this also as a rule Of their establishment. It is a 
rule, and should be followed by all summer hotels. 


- * Trout, 
Mr. Charles Antoine, of Von Longerke & Antoine, of 
this city, will start within the week for the Prairie River 
of Wisconsin. He will be accompanied by Mr. Edward 


Taylor, originator of the “Taylor system,” of which we 
have heard so much. 


Bass. 


The weather is. bright and warm here now, and the 
trees and grass show all the marks of advancing spring- 
time, yet this change has been a sudden one, and the sea- 
son, so far as fishing .is concerned, is fully two weeks late. 
At St. Charles, on the Fox River, suckers are running 
and some pickerel are taken now and then, but hardly a 
bass has been seen, or at least had not a few days ago. 
By the almanac it is time the sucker run was over and 
the bass should be up in force. I should expect to hear 
of the bass run at that point within a week at latest. 

Speaking of bass, and speaking of St. Charles, reminds 
me that I was once told by Ed. Rock, a local fisherman, 
that he has very often seen both bass and pickerel go up 
over the fishway at that point. He has seen them nearly 
succeed in going up over a sheer fall of water at the 
dam, at one side of the fishway, where the water drops 
nearly roft. straight down or with but little pitch. Many 
men think that bass will not ascend a fishway, as I re- 
member was the assertion of Mr. Avery, of Port Huron, 
at Lansing, Mich., last winter. 


Trout Time. 


It is getting very close to trout time now. I should 
not be surprised, from all I hear, if the trout season in 
Wisconsin were relatively more advanced than the bass 
season here. The middle of May will be late enough and 
the first of May will do. 

The best time in the year to take big trout on the fly 
is just at “the turn,” when with a leap winter changes 
into summer in the pine woods. At that time the big 
fish are moving and they are less wary than they will be 
soon after the streams begin to be whipped and plugged 
by fishermen of all sorts. 


E. Hovuas. 
480 Caxton Buripinc, Chicago, Ill. 


New England Early Fishing. 


Boston, April 29.—The movement of sportsmen toward 
Sebago Lake for. landlocked salmon fishing is a fairly 
good one, though the ice was eighteen days later than 
last year in getting out. Reports say that the fishing is 
to be good, though up to this writing there are no ac- 
counts of big catches. The Sebago Club party is off for 
their beautiful location near the mouth of Northwest 
River, but the numbers are a little reduced by the fact 
that the ice was so long in getting out, putting members 
into other engagements. In the party are Henry S 
Fisher, manager of the excursion, and pioneer of the 
Sebago Club; W. T. Farley, S. A. Bolster, C. A. Dean 
and two or three others. The party really carries con- 
siderable weight, as Mr. Bolster is judge of the Roxbury 
Municipal Court, while Mr. Dean is one of the most suc- 
cessful of Florida tarpon fishermen. Mr. Farley has a 
reputation of .a 6lb. trout at the Rangeleys. Messrs. 
Brackett and Clark are also about starting for Sebago 
for salmon. I use their names together because they 
have fished together so many seasons that among fisher- 
men, especially at the Rangeleys, they are always named 
together as a firm. Later they will go to the Upper Dam, 
at which point they have fished for a great many spring 
trips. Mr. Kendrick is also getting ready for ao 
Mr. L. Dana Chapman, -secretary and treasurer of the 
Megantic Club, with W. K. Moody and Mr. Jones, edi- 
tor of the New England Sportsman, are off for Sebago. 
Mr. Chapman has fished there for a number of seasons. 
He has his son, a youth of twelve, with sporting pro- 
clivities, with him on this trip, and he is expected to 
take a big salmon: They go to Fitches, near the North- 
west River, and will doubtless fish the mouth of the Songo 
and Muddy River besides, 

Later a Portland dispatch says that thirty salmon were 
taken at Sebago Friday. Mr..Pinkham, of Portland, 
took one of 18lbs. 

East Sepaco, Me., May 1.—This is a queer little town, 
four miles through the pine woods from Mattock’s Sta- 
tion, on the M. O. R. R., and on the southeasterly shore 
of Sebago Lake. It is here that a good many landlocked 
salmon fishermen gather in the springtime, while there 
have sprung up a number of ideal camps, to which tired 


‘ 


Boston and Portland fishermen resort as often as busi- 
ness will permit during the summer and autumn. Fish 
and Game Commissioners Carleton, Stanley and O 
with Supt. of Hatcheries Carr, were here yesterday. 
understand that they did not fish at all, there being some 
ice still left in parts of the lake, and the new law reading, 
“‘When the ice is out.” Evidently the Legislature did not 
make the law plain enough. But others are fishing. A 
young man 7 the name of Field took a salmon Saturday 
weighing 17lbs. Mr. W. D. Brackett, of the Brackett 
and Clark party, took three salmon the same day, one of 
3ibs., one of 5%4lbs. and one of 8lbs. A party of sports- 
men, some from Boston and Portland, is at the Anco- 
cisco Club. Frank Ferdinand, of Roxbury, is in the 
party. They came in Friday night. I have not yet heard 
of their success with salmon. A number of Portland 
sportsmen have gone up to the Sanyo River. 

SPECIAL. 


The Moosehead Signs. 


MoosEeHEAD Lake, Maine, April 25.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: Tell the boys through your columns that 
they can begin to overhaul their fishing kits and 
look after the old tried rod, for the time approaches 
when there will be fun to be had with our big speckled 
trout and lusty lakers! The black ice is already up, and 
if the extreme ‘warm weather of the past week holds for 
a day or two yet, it will so honeycomb the ice that 
the first hard gale will break it up, and fishing will be in 
order. From ptesent indications I venture to predict that 
the ice will be out by May 8. 

I go fishing with a great many parties each season, 
and notice that many gentlemen who come here do not 
use large enough hooks when bait-fishing—that is, troll- 
ing with live minnows, We have lots of trout of 3lbs. 
weight. in Moosehead, and even as large as 6lbs. have 
been taken, and when one of those fellows strikes a light 
hook, away it goes, and the fish is lost. Then, too, 
many of the rods brought here are too light and springy. 
In order to hook a fish securely a good weight, stiff rod 
should be used, and it should not be too long. Our 
earliest fishing is done by trolling with from 60 to 8oft. 
of line, and it needs a fairly stiff rod to set the hook 
well home when striking the fish. Our lakers, or lake 
trout, weigh as much as 30lbs., and when one of that size 
catches on, he means business, and it needs good tackle 
to hold him. . 

These remarks are intended for those who have never 
fished Moosehead Lake, many such coming here each 
year for the first time. Of course, the oldtimers and 
those who are familiar with our waters, know what 
they are at and come with proper outfits. 

I know the boys are all longing to try the trout, and 
impatiently waiting for the season to open here. The 
fever is itt the blood of all good fellows, and 
I even got a spasm myself, so I worked it 
off with poetry flatus—I believe that’s what a regular 
poetry feller I was with two years ago, called it. He 
used to set by a brook and “listen to the water talk,” 
as he said, instead of fishing. When the “flatus” hit me 
I was setting by my camp-fire looking at the moon, and 
wondering why it took so long for spring to get into 
the backwoods. Here’s how it struck me: 

The snowdrifs, they are a-goin’, 
An’ the brooks they are a-flowin’, 
An’ the fish-worm is crawlin’ in the ground; 
On the lake the ice is thawin’, 
In the woods the crow is cawin’, 
An’ the trout fishin’ season’s comin’ ’round; 
An’ my blood it is a-b’ilin’, 
Fer a tussel I’m a-sp’ilin’, 
At the big trout I must surely have a go. 
“With my rods and reels an’ traces,” 
I’m a-goin’ ter try the places, 
Where the biggest fish of all are lyin’ low! 
Ev’ry day the sun gets higher, 
Gettin’ warm as my camp-fire, 
Soon the papers they will say, “the ice is out”; 
’ Then I’ll grab my old bamboo, 
. An’ a-killin’ fly or two, 
. An’ be off to Moosehead Lake to try the trout! 


j Ep Hartow, Registered Guide No. 92. 


Pennsylvania Trouting. 


A Few days of the last week in me spent at the 
Spruce Cabin Inn, Canadensis, Pa., afforded the writer 
the opportunity of again taking up his fly-rod, which 
had been laid aside for two years on account of the cares 
of business. The weather was bright and beautiful, the 
country charming, the trees just beginning to leaf, and 
the water clear as crystal. The Broadhead and tributary 
streams had run down low from the absence of rain for 
several weeks, making the trout shy. 

Careful fishing, however, gave satisfactory results at 
times. I caught enough fish to eat while there, and nine 
nice ones to bring home. They ran up to 12in., and were 
in fine condition. Seasonable showers are needed to in- 
sure good catches. My outing was altogether eo 
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BENCH SHOWS. 


May 36.—San Francisco, Cal.—San Francisco Kennel Club’s 
third annual show. 
Sept. 4-7.—Toronto, Can.—Toronto Industrial Exhibition Asso- 
ciation’s eleventh annual show. 
22-24.—New York.—American Pet Dog Club’s show. S. 


‘ov. 
C. Hodge, Supt. 
FIELD TRIALS. 


Nov, 6—Bicknell, Ind.—Indiana Field Trial Club’s trials. 5. 
H. Socwell, eer. 
Nov. 14.—Chatham, Ont.—International Field Trial Club’s tenth 
annual trials. W. B. Wells, Hon. Sec’y. 
Nov. 14—Washington, | ¢. H., O.—Ohio Field Trial Club’s 
y. 


trials. C. E. Baughn 
Dec. 8.—Newton, N. C.—Continental Field Trial Club’s trials. 


Thos. Sturges, Sec’y. 


Foxhounds and Foxes. 


Now that New England fox hunters have Reynard 
“started,” I hope they will let their “trigger finger” play 
with the pen and narrate their hunts in Forest AND 
Stream, The article under the heading of “New Hamp- 
shire Fox Hunting,” by C. M. Stark, that recently ap- 
peared, plainly stamps him as an experienced fox hunter, 
and one who has studied out the successful ways of pur- 
suit. In your last issue I recognized an old acquaintance 
in Dr. E. H. Niles; and was surprised he had Joined the 
ctowd of “lazy, shiftless fox htinters.’ He, too, has dis- 
covered the health-giving sport fox hunting abounds in. 
Fox hunting has grown in favor for the past few years, 
and is the foremost sport in many sections. That tinique 
figure, the old fox hunter of twenty-five years ago, who 
could be found in nearly every neighborhood, has gone, 
together with his hound. 

uring the past year my experiences have shown that 
good foxhounds are scarce. My brother and I com- 
menced during the last week in September to purchase a 
foxhound, and not until the last week in January did we 
buy; and then we purchased a young dog that had been 
hunted on rabbits for two years. Over one hundred had 
been killed ahead of time; but he formed a habit of start- 
ing foxes, and so was condemned as a rabbit dog. Noth- 
ing now will induce him to run rabbits. He has a won- 
derful nose, is a fast, wide ranger, and foxes run well be- 
fore him. 

I would advise everyone to take a dog on trial before 
parva: We had six dogs on trial, at prices ranging 
rom $5 to $35. Nearly all came highly re¢éommended. 
None of these dogs would we take as a gift. However, 
the $5 dog proved the best. He caught a fox in a inanner 
similar to that described by Mr. Statk. We saw the fox 
cross a field and enter the timber with the hound sotie 
fifty rods behind. In a short time we heard the dog bay- 
ing as if the game had holed. On going to the dog we 
found he had caught and was barking at, not having the 
courage to kill it. Nor could the fox get away. This 
fox was not injured in any way, and the trailing was on 
bare ground. This would have remained a mystery, as 
did Mr. Stark’s hunt, had I not had a similar experience 
a few years ago, which occurred in sight. I saw the 
hound start a fox from tinder some shelving ledges in the 
open pastute. The fox tan some fifty rods, coming with- 
in twenty tods of my stand, when it stopped and bristled 
up, with its ears lying flat on its head (much like a cat 
on the approach of a dog), and stood waiting for the 
dog. The hound trailed up within a few feet of the fox, 
but had not the courage to kill it. After a moment the 
fox trotted away, the dog in pursuit. I saw the fox sev- 
eral times during the next hour, The hound was always 
twenty or more rods behind. At another timelI had a fox 
get out from its inclosure during the night. The hound 
was put on the trail and soon started it, running to a 
large field, when the hound was not more than four rods 
behind, when, quick as.a flash, the fox turned and tackled 
the dog. The dog. threw the fox and held until taken 
away uninjured. This may explain why at times a fox 
is caught by a hound when the chances of is - easy. 
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One of the curious developments of modern yachting 
is the conversion of old schooners into serviceable auxil- 
iaries. This was begun a couple of years ago by Rear- 
Com. Whitlock, Atlantic Y. C., who converted the fa- 
mous old schooner Hildegarde, once owned by the Prince 
of Wales, into an auxiliary, with good success. Now 
Mr. Whitlock has taken the old Ramona for the same 
purpose, while Palmer and Viking are also in harid for 
similar change. The idea is a very good one, the boats 
are still sound and staunch and of course roomy, while 
they have that bold shipshape appearance which should 
be an essential quality of every yacht. With but a mod- 
erate loss of space for the power, they can be driven at a 
fair service speed, and by dint of sail and power together 
they can get around very well with the fleet of newer 
boats. ~ 





AFTER enduring in patience for many months such 
abuse, itisult and misrepresentation as, we are happy to 
say, but one American paper is capable of, the 
Yacht Racing Association of Massachusetts has at last 
taken public notice of an evil which is apparently ond 
remedy. Mr. Higginson, the president, and Mr, Walter 
Burgess, of the executive committee have each written 
to protest against the malicious attacks made on it. It 
is strange that a paper which claims to be of high stand- 
ing should lend itself as a mere instrument of personal 
spite against prominent yacht clubs, as in this special case 
and many others. 


WirTHIn the past week there has come sad news for 
the “born sportsmen” of the Payne and Frye stripe, who 
had, in the notorious “Payne bill,” apparently closed the 

ed steam yachts of modern 


door to Americans who 
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type. It is no longer possible to import and use a steam 
yacht of foreign build,-but there is. no restriction on the 
purchase of a foreign design. One New York yachts- 
man, Mr. Isaac Stern, has taken advantage of this fact 
to secure.a design from Mr. George L. Watson, of Glas- 
gow, from which he will build at the Bath Iron Works, 
Bath, Me. The new yacht will be similar to the Andria, 
designed by Mr. Watson for John E. Brooks, formerly 
owner of Resolute, Montauk and Lasca, but a little 
larger. She will be 165ft. on l.w.1, 25ft. 9in. moulded 
beam, 15ft.. gin. moulded depth and raft. draft. Her name 
will be Virginia, she will be rigged as a two-masted 
schooner, and it goes without saying that she will be a 
handsome craft. 


Since Columbia and Shamrock have been under con- 
struction the public has continually asked why so much 
secrecy was sought by. their builders and designers.” It 
is also asked whether rival designers, who are preparing 
boats for the same contests, copy each other’s work when 
they get the chance, Such a case has never been reported. 
To. any one acquainted with the vast amount of work 
necessary in arranging every small detail for a large mod- 
ern racing yacht, the idea of materially altering the de- 
signs that have been ready for months, after the boats 
are half constructed, is absurd, The shape of the yacht 
and every particle of the material that is to go into her 
are settled and down on paper long before even her lead 
keel is cast, and the suggestion that Fife. might give cre- 
dence to some newspaper story from Anjierica and change 
Shamrock at this late hour is unimaginable. Fife knew 
all about Defender’s lightness. of build, and about every 
part of her construction before he drew a line of Sham- 
rock’s shape. It may be taken as a certainty that every 
possible attenuation to construction was considered and 
settled months ago, and that he is not-waiting for reports 
of the Columbia in order to find ont what to plate his 
boat with. 

With such builders as the Herreshoffs and the Fifes, it 
cannot be supposed that either firm is looking for help 
from the other, and after the frames are in place and two- 
thirds plated any further continuance of secrecy in regard 
to either boat may be ascribed to the desire for advertise- 
ment.—New York Tribune. 


Yacht Designing.—XXIX. 


BY W. P. STEPHENS. 
(Continued from page 818, April 22.) 


THE straight edge, T square and triangles are common 
to all drafting, mechanical, architectural or marine, but in 
the practice of the latter they are supplemented by the 
splines and weights and the set curves. These require 
more skill in their use than the simpler instruments em- 
ployed for straight lines. In most drafting the eye plays 
a small part, it is merely a matter of mechanical manipu- 
lation to lay off certain points at the proper distances, to 
join them by straight lines, and to draw by means of the 
triangles or T square other lines perpendicular or parallel 
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Fig. 66. 


to the first. A great deal more than this, however, is 
necessary when it comes to drawing the numerous curves 
of a yacht design; the eye of the draftsman must be 
trained to detect and rectify the slightest unfairness in a 
batten, or in the joining of two portions of a line drawn 
with different curves. 

In using the batten, as in all long curves, the points of 
the curve are first plotted and then the weights are 
placed on the. drawing a short distance back. from the 
proposed line. A batten of suitable size being selected, 
neither too rigid nor too flexible, and somewhat longer 
than the proposed line, it is taken in the left hand and 
placed on the-paper close to the point marking the ecx- 
treme right end of the line, the nearest weight being 
placed to hold it. The fingers of the right hand may be 
used to steady the right end of the batten for the mo- 
ment, while the left hand is slid along to the left end of 


the batten, the thumb being on the inside and the four © 


fingers on the outside. Held in this way, the batten may 
be lightly sprung to a fair curve, and when. it touches 
the second spot it is anchored there by another weight, 
placed by the right hand. If the curve is a sharp one 
and the first weight. unlikely to hold, one of the hook 
weights may be placed over the extreme end to. .prevent 
the batten from flying away. If the end does get loose, 
pencils, scales and any other instruments within its 
range will be fired through the air with more force than 
is good for them. 

The batten may be sprung from spot to spot, with 
weights at suitable distances, until the curve is covered, 
when the extreme left end may be secured with the hook 
It is difficult to draw a fair curve with a batten 


6 to 8in: longer at each end, if the size of the board will 
permit, and it should be sprung and weighted to a fair 
curve for this full length; though, of course, onl 
tion will be drawn in. After the weights are all. placed. 
the batten should be carefully conned in a good light and 
from both ends, to make sure that it is perfectly fair; 
the weights being shifted if necessary until it is so. 
The weights and batten in position for drawing a line are 
shown. in Fig. 66. A batten should never be subjected 
to such strain as to run the risk of breaking it; if it will 
not bend freely a lighter one must be chosen, or the set 
curves must be used instead.; _ 

Aline drawn with the batten is necessarily continuous, 
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without breaks or angles, but in using the set curves 
great care is necessary to avoid these latter, and also to 


join neatly the different parts of the line, as it is neces- 


sarily drawn in sections. seating at the left end, a 
curve is selected that will make a fair sweep for at least 
the total distance between the first three points, _be- 
yond which it may diverge from the desired line. The 
first section drawn should not extend to the point of 
divergence, but should stop well short of it, then the 
curve is shifted ahead or a new one chosen to fit the 
next portion of the line and overlap fairly a part of the 
line already drawn in. Another short portion is drawn 
and the curve again adjusted further ahead. In this way 
what may be termed a long splice is made between each 
two adjoining parts; whereas, if the first part be drawn 
clear to the point of divergence and the curve is readjusted 
so as just to catch this point, the result will be a-series 
of abrupt and broken joints. 

In inking with the set curves, or in extending any 
portion of an inked line, a little care is necessary to avoid 
an apparent break or thickening of the line at the joint. 
The pen is held clear of the paper, over the portion al- 
ready: drawn, and moved firmly ahead, at the same time 
dropping until it lightly touches the paper, continuing 
with a harder pressure on the new line. Under the most 
favotable conditions, on good paper, it is not always 
possible to: draw a satisfactory line at one stroke, and 
when working on vellum it is still more difficult. Where 





the line is faulty in places, or where, as in work for 
photo reproduction, a specially hard and black line is 
necessary, the pen must go over the line two or even 
more times. Under no circumstances should the pen 
be pushed backward, nor the pencil either for that mat- 
ter, but it shouid be lifted from the paper, carried back 
beyond the break, and started ahead with a steady motion 
before it is lowered to touch the paper. 

When the drawing is completed in pencil it should be 
cleaned, using soft rubber or stale bread. The latter 
should be neither pasty nor very hard, but dry enough 
to crumble freely. It is crumbled over the paper and 
rolied in with the palm of the hand, being forced down 
into all the small depressions of the surface and carrying 
away the dirt and dust with which it comes in contact. 
After the use of bread or rubber, the paper is brushed 
with a soft brush or a fine cloth. In all operations, eras- 
ing, brushing, pencilling and inking, the movement should 
be the same, from left to right. 

The drawing being clean and free from all dust that 
might obstruct the pen, and the ink being mixed, the steel 
eraser, the sand rubber and a piece of blotting paper are 
placed at hand on the board, and the work of inking 
is begun, the circles being first drawn with the compasses, 
after which the set curves are used for the non-circular 





Fig. 68. 4 


curves.- All curved lines should be drawn before - the 
straight lines. When a blot occurs, and it will be- soon 
enough at the hands of the beginner, the first thing to do 
is to wipe the ink off the outsides of the blades, where 
it has run, and to lay the pen down, not on the paper, but 
on a remote pari of the board or table. Next, the blotter 


ds applied to the paper and at the same time the T 


square, batten or curve is lifted clear. As soon as the 


paper is blotted, the ruler should be wiped clean and 
laid aside. After the loose ink has been removed with 
the blotter and. the paper is dry, the sand rubber or ink 
eraser should be used, with a slow steady stroke from left 
to right. In this work the surface of the paper is pro- 
tected by a piece of metal or cardboard with holes and 
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slits of various sizes cut in it; a slit of the proper size 
is placed over a portion of the line to be erased, and 
the rubber is applied through it. In some cases the 
sharp steei erasing knife will be needed in addition to 
the rubber. After the line or blot is erased and the paper 
brushed clean, the surface is rubbed with an ivory paper 
cutter or the end of an ivory pen handle until it is hard 
and glossy. Especial care is needed in re-inking after 
erasure, as the new surface of the paper is much more 
absorbent than the original one. On cloth the processes 
of erasure and re-inking are still more difficult. 

There is a very great difference in the fluidity of the 
various inks; and a pen should be tested with every 
change of ink. For this purpose a small piece of paper 
may be kept on the table beside the ink saucer, a much 
better plan than the indiscriminate marking up of the 
margins of the drawing. Even in the same mixing of 
stick ink a difference will be found, as the pen is used 
for a little time, and after each filling it should be tried 
me the paper.until it gives precisely the same line as at 

rst. 

Colored inks are a great aid in a marine drawing, set- 
ting out clearly to the eye the many complicated lines. As 
previously explained in Part XIV., red, blue and green 
inks can be used to good advantage in indicating various 
classes of lines, For this purpose the colors may be mixed 
from ordinary artist’s water colors, in small cakes, or 
they..may-.be.had already mixed. The latter are the 
more convenient, and relatively better, as compared to the 
cakes, than the liquid India ink compared with the stick 
ink. The fluidity of the different colors varies greatly, 
however; red works easily and freely, but by no means 
as easily as green; a pen that is set right for red ink, 
making a sharp fine line, will give a broad ragged line if 
used with green ink. Of course, a pen must be thoroughly 
cleaned in working from one.ink to another, but in addi- 
tion, it will probably need to be readjusted as well. As a 
safe precaution, the pen should be tried in all cases be- 
fore applying to the drawing. 

As a rule, fine, sharp lines are the best for marine work, 
with distinct and clean-cut intersections, these being far 
more important than pictorial effect. It takes longer, 
however, to draw a very fine line than a moderately heavy 
one, and the draftsman must decide for himself just how 
fine he can afford to work without expending too much 
time. It should. not be necessary, however, to use a 
much heavier line than those in Figs. 57, 58 and 59. 

The dividers are so contantly in the hands of the 
marine draftsman that a complete mastery of them is in- 
dispensable. The method of holding them is shown in 
Fig. 67; they are picked up with the thumb on top of 
them and the first and second fingers beneath, just below 
the joint. They should just. balance on the two fingers, 
while the thumb lies between the legs. Held in this 
way, the legs may.be closed by the pressure of the two 
fingers.on the outside, or opened by the pressure of the 
thumb on the inside. A better description of the move- 
ment is that in closing the instrument the inner leg, 
nearer the body, is held by the second finger and thumb, 
the first finger, on the outside of the outer leg, pushing 
it in. In opening the legs the grasp of the thumb is 
transferred, to aid the first finger in holding the outer leg, 
while the end of the second finger, on the inside of the 
inner leg, forced it out. The motion is really a simple 
one, though some practice is necessary to acquire it. 
When first picked up the dividers lie poised with the 
legs nearly. horizontal, a turn of the wrist brings the 
points: down to the paper, and one, usually the inner, is 
held just over one of the two required points. The 
instrument is now adjusted very nearly to the other point, 
one leg is dropped. until it rests on the paper at the point, 
and the other.is re-adjusted until it coincides exactly with 
the second point. This should be done not merely with- 
out jabbing a great hole through the paper, but without 
making more than a slight indentation on its surface. 
The distance thus picked up will be transferred to some 
other part of the drawing, either to check a measurement 
already made or to mark a new one, in which case one 
of the points is used to ream a very small hole in the 
surface. 

It is possible to use the dividers.constantly on a draw- 
ing without making a mark that shows through on the 
other side, and it should be the aim of the draftsman to 
do this. After the distance is taken from the drawing, 
as just described, the position of the thumb and fingers is 
slightly shifted, until the instrument is firmly — 
by the joint instead of by the legs, as shown in Fig. 68. 
If it is merely a matter of testing or transferring one 
distance, this new hold is not necessary, but it is where a 
distance is to be set off any number of times. In this 
case the instrument is held lightly but firmly by the 
joint alone, and it is rolled over between the thumb and 
fingers, not continuously in one direction, but back and 
forth, describing first a semicircle on one side of the 
line and then on the other, as in Fig. 68. All spacing 
of distances, with the plain dividers or the bow instru- 
ments, is done in this way, alternately to one side and 
the other. 

There are some points that are used so constantly that 
it is almost impossible to avoid wearing through, one of 
these is the central point on the body plan, the intersec- 
tion of the L.W.L. and the middle vertical, from which a 
large number of measurements are taken. In this case 
the proper method of working is to place the point of the 
dividers on the outer spot, merely poising it over the 
central spot without actually touching it. The reverse 
of this is usually done, the point of the dividers is placed 
at the center for each separate measurement, so that by 
dint of fifty or a hundred applications, however light, 
a hole is finally made. By the other plan the same 
number of applications is divided among a large num- 
ber of spots, on frame stations at L.W.L., diagonals, 
inclined waterlines, etc., each individual spot receivi 
very. little injury. It may be noted here that asa ot 
the work thus done by the dividers can be done as well 
by means of a strip of paper and a sharp pencil, the meas- 
urements being marked on the margin of the paper. For 
this purpose a quality of writing paper may be cut 
into strip’. . In taking off the half breadths, for instance, 
the Peres is laid ‘to the proper level line, a corner just 
touching the ‘center Tine, then all the half breadths of the 


at one time. 


fore body are : time. The same process 
is followed with the diagonals, inclined lines, etc. With 
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this method, there is, of. course,.no injury to the 
and the work can.be.done. quickly mod er scarily 

The compasses are . precisely as the® divid 
adjusted in the same manner andy grasped by the 
joint and swung around,. the head. rolling . between: the 
thumb and fingers. Some compasses are furnished with a 
handle on top of the joint, but this is a doubtful advan- 
tage. The thickness of the line drawn with the pen point 
of the compasses depends very largely. on the. pressure, 
ant, by a pos nenerene sekenaee compasses may be made 
to draw a circle of va t as. 1s in 
shading. In all cases the compasses should be held 
exactly square to the surface of the paper, and the 
joints in the legs should be used, according to the span 
of the instrument, to keep’ each leg square to the paper. 

Where many circles are‘to be drawn from the same 
center, a device called a horn center is used, a ring of 
metal enclosing a small circular piece of transparent horn, 
on which a central dot is marked, the ring being provided 
with very small points, which hold it in -place’‘on the 
paper. e horn is adjusted over the point and carries 
the needle point of the compasses. 

The needle point, shown in Fig. 45, has already been 
described; a very fine point with a shoulder above, It 
is an awkward instrument, more difficult to adjust to a 
given point than the plain conical points shown in Figs: 
49 to 53. In making really accurate measurements, either 
in plotting with the pencil or in using the dividers or 
compasses, it is a great help to have a long fine point to 
work with, instead of the large leg and set screw and the 
thick shoulder of the needle point. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


Columbia. 


Tue Boston Globe continues to publish information 
concerning the new Cup defender, which is interesting 
and we believe sufficiently true to entitle its yachting edi- 
tor, Mr. Robinson, to the first prize in the guessing con- 
test. During the past week it has given two important 
pieces of information, including the actual measurements 
of the spars and a description of the yacht from personal 
observation, as follows: 


Just seven weeks ago to-day ape 26) the first of the 
Tobin bronze plates of the new Cup defender Columbia 
was put in place. To-day she lacks but about a strake and 
a half of the six strakes of plating that will shut her in, and 
the prospects for a launch in about four weeks’ time seem 
to be fairly good. 

The first four strakes of plating, counting from the 
keel upward, are in place, and most of the plates are riv- 
eted.. The sixth, or top strake, shows plates for about 
half the length of the boat amidships on each side. None 
of the plates of the fifth or next to the top strake are in 
place, so that the extreme ends of the boat are not shut 
in, and show the frames as originally set up. This makes 
the boat something more than half plated and riveted; 
but there can be no slacking up in the work if she is to 
be out on time. 

Nearly all the plates to complete the shutting in of the 
boat have been bent and have had the rivet holes punched 
in them, so that it is only a question of putting in place 
and riveting. At the same time the work on the bilge 
stringers and all the interior strengthening of the boat is 
so well along as to make it ically certain she will be 
ready for launching with the completing of the plating. 

The Globe’s yachtitig man had a good: look at the boat 
to-day for the first time .and therefore -s: of the 
progress of the work from personal 6bservation. Perhaps 
the Herreshoffs invited him to visit the shop, and then 
again perhaps they didn’t, but “How do you like her?” 
was John B. Herreshoff’s pleasant inquiry after the ob- 
servation had been taken, and he seemed satisfied at the 
expression of admiration for the boat that was given in 
response to the question. 

And the expression. was given in all sincerity. Colum- 
bia is certainly the finest ‘of the many Herreshoff produc- 
tions and excels even the handsome and smooth-looking 
Defender in the beauty of her lines and model. She is 
the thoroughbred racer all over; a legitimate develop- 
ment and improvement from other Herreshoff models, 
and promises to be a boat to which the American people 
can confidently pin their faith in the contests with Sham- 
rock in October. 

Little more than a general idea of her model can. be-ob- 
tained from a look at her in the shop. She is so dig, she 
fills it so completely, she towers so high above an ob- 
server on the floor of the shop that dimensions of ‘beam 
and depth could be little more than an estimate. Re- 
course must be had for these things to something more 
than simple observation, but a good idea can be had of 
the sweep of the lines of her underwater body and its gen- 
eral shape. Fortunately these dimensions have been pre- 
viously obtained, and are as follows: Length over all, 
131ft.; water line, goft.; beam, 24ft.; ft, 2o0ft. 
and beam ate slightly under what the boat shows. 
waterline is designed at as close to the limit of .ooftt-as 
the designer dares to go, while the draft is likely to be 
under than over the figure given. 


The midship section shows a little flatter floor thatéin 


Defender, but the bilge is the same ‘easily: 
that has marked all the Herreshoff 
bit harder than Defender’s buts very easy at that.- The 
lead keel shows more of the plate shape’ al: described 
in the Globe than of the bulb shape’ of , and-the 
St a oe lead is carried consitierably lower than in 
the o t. 


Columbia is cut away forward more ‘than Defender, and 
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Vigilant. The bow ‘will be‘ a° handsome ‘one: 
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heeled. The whole effect of the bow ‘is for am 
erful one than in Defender. © ~~ s 
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better, and at the same time be more easily driven. She 
ought to beat Defender on model alone. 

common in-and-out system of lap plating has been 
used on the boat, except that the plates of the second and 
fourth, or two lowest “in” strakes, have had their upper 
and lower edges turned inward or flanged, the flange be-- 
ing something over an inch deep. The plates have not 
been abruptly bent in working the flange, but the bend 
is an easy one. Spaces are cut in the flange for the frames 
to pass through, and the flanges do little more therefore 
than stiffen the plates themselves between the frames. 
They do not in any way take the place of bilge stringers. 

ere is of course no evidence of this flanging from the 
outside. It is not “knuckle joint” work, for the bronze 
plates could riot be bent to such a joint, but is the simple 
flanging of the ‘in” plate as described in the Globe weeks 
ago. It stiffens the plating where the greatest strain 
comes, and ‘that is all. 

The lower strakes of plating are in. in thickness. The 
bronze shoeing on the lead keel is %in. The top strake 
plates look too handsome to be ever covered with paint, 
and it is shrewdly argued that had paint been intended, 
nickel steel would have served the purpose better than 
bronze. So the outlook for a bright boat above the 
waterline is still a good one. 

The boat rests in the cradle, built specially for hauling 
out Defender. Consequently she sets level as she will 
when affoat, for she is intended simply to float out of the 
cradle when it is lowered into the water. The bottom of 
her lead keel is level and parallel with the waterline, as 
already told. 

Mr. Herreshoff was not inclined to say definitely when 
she could be launched, but pointed out that she was being 
finished as rapidly as possible. In the north shop the 
workmen are busy with the steel mast, working from the 
middle toward the ends. The semicircular steel plates, of 
which the shell of the mast is being made, are about oft. 
long, and lap by each other on.opposite sides for about 
half their length. The frame of the mast is the longi- 
tudinal steel angles and the transverse disks or stiffeners 
of steel plate. The angles are bulbed like the frames and 
deck beams of the boat and are in long lengths. At their 
ends they are joined by lapping and riveting. There are 
eight of these angles, and they run the whole length of the 


r. 

The stiffeners are circular disks of steel, about 20in. in 
diameter. In the center is cut a 14in. hole, both to de- 
crease the weight and to allow a man to crawl through. 
Around this large hole are several smaller ones cut out 
to save weight. Spaces are cut for the angles. The outer 
edge of the disk is flanged and riveted to the plates of the 
shell. The inner edge is flanged in the opposite direction. 

The shell plates are riveted on their edges to the steel 
angles, and’ on their ends to interior butt plates, so that 
the outside surface is a smooth one. The plates are also 
securely riveted all along to the angles, making a very 
strong spar. In riveting the plates it is necessary for a 
workman to crawl inside the spar to hold a sledge on the 
head of the rivet being worked upon, and it is a curious 
sight to see a man half in and half out of the iron shell. 

The diameter of the spar looks to be about 21in. The 
stiffening disks are placed about 4% or sft. apart. Ap- . 
parently a length of some 50 or 6oft. has been completed. 

If the spar is the same length as the Oregon pine mast 
now finished and awaiting shipment at the Boston Spar 
Company’s shop, in East Boston, it will be about 107ft. 
in length. The steel gaff has been completed and is lying 
on the north pier, where the Defender is moored. Ma- 
terial.for the steel boom has been got out, but the’ work 
of putting it together has not been started. 

Red lead has been freely used in the interior of the steel 
spars, and also on the frames of the boat, so that her 
colors are at present red and gold, the red showing on the 
still uncovered frames. 

But later she will be gold from keel to‘rail. 


Mast, 107ft. 6in.; topmast, 64ft.; bowsprit, 38ft., and 
spinaker pole, 73ft. 

These are the lengths by actual measurement of the 
Oregon pine spars for the new Cup defender Columbia 
now building by the Herreshoffs at Bristol. 

The spars have been made by the Boston Spar Com- 
pany in its shop’on Condor street, East Boston, and have 
been carefully kept from public observation. To-day 
(April 29) they were put overboard from the shop, were 
lashed together with other Herreshoff spars in a com- 
pact raft, and were towed to the wharf of the Magee Fur- 
nace Company in Chelsea, just across the channel from 
the spar company’s shop, and were there made fast. 

There they will stay until Monday, when they will be 
towed to Fiske’s wharf in the city proper and be put on 
board the schooner Nat Ayer, which has been specially 
chartered by the Herreshoffs for the shipment of the 
spars to Bristol. Fiske’s wharf has been selected as the 
place of shipment because of the big shears there, which 
can handle the big spars as easily as the smaller ones. 

The part of the wharf in Chelsea where the raft is now 
made fast is not a good point for public observation, since 
at rises direct from the cap sill, but there are such 
things as boats, tape measures and foot rules, and the 
Globe has men who know how to use them. There was 
no watchman in sight near the raft about sunset last even- 
ing, and the big spars in the raft were not hard to pick 
out and measure. 

The mast for Columbia and the mast for W. O. Gay’s 
70-footer form the sides of the raft. Between them are 
the topmasts, bowsprits and spinaker poles of the two 

; the Gay boat. On top are piled 
the gaff of the Gay boat, the double sets of club topsail 
poles ba nbia and a set of spars for a 56ft. yawl 
which the Herreshoffs will soon launch. This comprises 
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its heel, where it will go into the step in the boat, it is 
igin. The masthead takes up 22ft.*of the length of the 
spar, and is simply roughed out in an octagonal form, 
but the rest of the mast is rounded .and beautifully 
smoothed and finished. The other spars are completely 
finished. The iron work of the spars will be fitted at the 
Herreshoffs’. 

The mast will show a measurement of between 76 and 
77it., deck to hounds, when in place, this .measurement 
being dependent on the amount of “bury” given the mast 
in the boat, or the portion of its length below the deck. 
It will probably be between 8 and oft., as in Defender. 

Defender’s mast was 72{t., deck to hounds, and her 
topmast 58ft. long. Columbia’s sail plan will therefore 
be carried about 1oft. higher than Defender’s, and will 
mean not only a considerable increase in sail area, but 
also a much more effective sail plan. From this is appar- 
ent the need of the extra power and stability which the 
hull of Columbia shows over that of Defender. 

The spinaker poles of the two boats are practically of 
the same length, showing the base of the fore triangle to 
the same. With Columbia’s mast placed farther aft than 
Defender’s in order to. correct the fault of a lee helm 
found in the latter boat, it is not probable that a longer 
main boom will be carried than in Defender, so that all 
indications point to an increase in the sail plan aloft and 
not on the base line. 

Defender’s sail area for measurement for time allow- 
ance was 12,602 sq. ft. Columbia’s promises to be only 
about 700 sq. ft. more, certainly less than a thousand, 
but pe increase will be aloft, where it will do the most 
good. 


Another Herreshoff cat has escaped from the bag. 
The steel mast, on which work is now being rushed at 
Bristol, is not for Columbia, as has generally been sup- 
posed, but is for Defender, and will be put in place in 
that boat and given a thorough trial. In the meantime 
the Oregon pine mast made by the Boston Spar Company 
will be stepped in Columbia, and if the steel mast in De- 
fender proves satisfactory, there will be ample time to 
make a steel mast for the new boat. 

This is the secret of the laying aside of the parts of the 
steel boom for Columbia and the rush of work. on the 
mast in order that it may be put in Defender as soon as 
possible and the boat herself put in commission and 
tried under sail. The trial of the steel spar in Defender 
will show its strength or weakness, its greater or: less 
value, than an Oregon pine spar, as the case may be. If 
it should prove unsatisfactory, the old Oregon pine spar 
will be at hand to put in its place, and the expense of a 
steel mast for Columbia will be saved. 

It is a common sense way of solving the question of 
the value of a steel spar, and Mr. Iselin and the’ Herres- 
shoffs are very lucky in having the Defender at hand on 
which to try the experiment. This will be the first steel 
mast to be used in a racing yacht, and the result of the ex- 
periment will be watched with great interest. The sup- 
posed advantage of a steel spar is its greater strength 
and less weight as compared with a wooden spar. 

The steel mast for Defender is 1ooft. gin. long, and is 
constructed as described at considerable length in the 
Globe of Thursday last. Defender’s Oregon pine mast 
was 1orft. The difference between the two is too slight to 
be considered. The steel mast is close to 21in. in diam- 
eter. The Oregon pine mast was a trifle more than that, 
but the steel one can be made to fit the hole in the deck 
just the same. 





The Yachting World gives the following particulars of 
the mast of Shamrock: 

While reports that the new defender’s mast will be 
built of steel have been coming from the other side, to- 
gether with denials and confirmations of the report, Wil- 
liam Fife, Jr., has gone on steadily with the construction 
of Shamrock according to the plans which were finished 
down to the smallest details before the order was placed. 
The question as to whether a steel or wooden mast would 
be likely to prove the more satisfactory was fully consid- 
ered before a single line was drawn, and the designer then 
decided upon wood. This decision has never been recon- 
sidered, and, as a matter of fact, Shamrock’s racing main- 
mast is now lying at Messrs. Thorneycroft’s practically 
finished, and almost ready for stepping. It is a beautiful 
stick of Oregon pine, which looked well in the log, and 
has finished even better than it promised. It is without 
exception the longest spar ever stepped in a racing boat, 
and in over-all length it tapes 110ft. Following the fash- 
ion which is now universal, it carries its greatest thick- 
ness at the hounds, and just under the crosstrees it meas- 
ures within a fraction of 60in. in girth. It is reduced then 
with a long-drawn taper until half way to the deck line 
the girth is barely soin., and it carries this right down 
until it is cut for the step. : 

In view of the importance of reducing the weight aloft, 
it was thought that the principal metal work of the mast 
would be of the same manganese bronze of which the 
hull is being built. The difficulty of getting a perfect and 
absolutely reliable job in metal so difficult to work deter- 
mined Mr. Fife, however, to sacrifice this slight advan- 
tage and have the mast fittings made of iron in the usual 
way. These important fixings have, therefore, all been 
made at the Fairlie yard and sent south as finished, to 
be fitted and placed in position. Nothing has yet been 
done in the construction of the gaff or boom, but it is 
understood that they will both be of metal. . 

The latest reports from Thorneycroft’s point to the fact 
that Shamrock will not be ready for launching before the 
end of May. With the aid of specially constructed fur- 
naces the lead keel of the challenger, of some 80 to 100 
tons, has been successfuly cast, under the sion of 
William Fife, and in the presence of the owners of the 
yard and a number of experts. - 





According to a cabled report on April 27, Mr. Will 
Fife, Jr., is seriously ill with la grippe. With Capt. Urias 
Rhodes, who will sail Defender with Mr. W. Butler Dun- 
can as representative of the owner, will be “Lem” Miller. 
well known in connection with Volunteer in 1887, and 
later with Vigilant and Colonia, as mate. 


_. sAileen IT.. the new steam yacht now near! completed 
“Sy er for Richard Stevens, has been rtered for 


the-season to Wm. H. Patterson, of New York. 
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The. South Boston Y. C. has issued the following cir- 
cular to its members: y 





“We desire to:call your attention to the twenty-eighth 
open regatta of the South Boston Y. C. Decoration’ Day, 
inaugurating the «racing season of 1899, in‘ conjunction 
with the:opening of our.new club house. As racing is the 
lifeof clubs; we believe inthe open-door policy in this 
branch of sport, and that there should be a distinction 
between rules for match racing and interclub racing, and 
that yachtsmen: should be encouraged in racing, not leg- 
islated out-of it. If new..boats, should not be legislated 
against, surely old ones should not. If twenty boats in 
a class is picture making, it is a sorry spectacle to see but 
three in a class in an open race. 

Therefore, in. order to encourage the starting of a 
large fleet of. yachts in this season’s racing, the S. B. Y 
C. will start off in arranging special classes, outside asso- 
ciation rules, with liberal prizes—a wide open race. 

In order to. get the- sentiment of the racing men, we 
give you on return card three rules relating to measure- 
ment, and ask that :you state your preference by putting 
a cross against the rule preferred. Any modification of 
the. enclosed: rules will be carefully considered by the 
committee. 

I, Waterline length with crew on board. 

II. Sailing length equals the length. 3in. above and 
parallel with the waterline. 

oe Waterline length plus one-fifth overhang forward 
and aft. 

Time allowance according to. Herreshoff table. 





We are in sympathy with all of those yachtsmen who 
are dissatisfied with the conditions existing in yachting 
for some years past, and also with the efforts made to 
improve them; but at the same time we regret to see 
thought and labor wasted in a task that is useless and 
fruitless. The three methods of measurement mentioned 
above are happily obsolete; they have passed away and 
have gone where they belong, to join the rope shrouds 
and lanyards, the deadeyes and the stone ballast of a past 
generation. There are many things which are uncertain, 
both in.the present and futyre of yachting, but if there 
is any. one thing that is fixed beyond question, it is that 
*the “plain and simple rule” in which length alone, how- 
ever measured, or:even length and sail area, are the sole 
factors, is the direct parent of such freaks as Cartoon, 
Skate. and: the new Boston 35-footer. If racing is the 


object, it is not possible to build anything but a freak. 


urider any form of waterline rule, with a heavy penalty on 
the waterline when:the yacht is at anchor, and no limita- 
tions to draft, fin or length of effective waterline when 
heeled. That good yachts have been built in the past, or 
even up to last year, under the length rule and the length 
and sail area rule,,in no way proves that the designer who 
wishes to win to-day can consider anything else but the 
evasion of the measured waterline and the forcing to an 
extreme of every untaxed element of speed. 

’ We do not question the good intentions of the South 
Boston Y. C., but in thus diverting the attention of 
yachtsmen from the yital questions of the day to dead and 
obsolete issues they are simply wasting their own time 
and doing harm instead of good to the sport. There is 
no question that the~best rule thus far tried or proposed 
is very far from perfect, but what is needed is an earnest 
and intelligent effort to discover a rulé fitted to modern 
conditions, The mere aimless condemnation of every 
move in advance ‘without any practical propositions of 
something better is both foolish and unfair, 


The Anchorage Grounds of New York Harbor. 


YACHTSMEN and shipping people generally will be in- 
terested to know that the.new anchorage grounds to be 
established. under the, provisions of a recent act of Con- 

ress.for Newark Bay, :Raritan Bay, and the Kill Von 

ull have. been reported onby the officers charged with 
the enforcement of the anchorage laws at this port, and 
that the new regulations will go into effect in a few days. 
Two anchorages have’ been-marked off in the Kill Von 

Kull, one on each side of the main channel. The north- 
ern anchorage is bounded by a line passing through the 
dumb beacon off ‘Bergen Point. The red channel buoy 
dumb beacon off: Constable Point and the red channel 
buoy off Bergen Point. The southern anchorage is set 
off a line’running from the power house at Factory- 
ville to Starin’s dry: dock. 

In Newark Bay two anchorage grounds have been set 
aside. They lie respectively to the eastward and west- 
ward of the main channel. The eastern anchorage is 
bounded by a line passing through the Newark Bay 
lighthouse and the eastern end of the draw of the New 
Jersey Central Railroad bridge. The western anchorage 
lies to the westward of a line passing through the eastern 
end of Shuter’s Island, the black buoy to the northward 
and the western side of the railroad drawbridge. 

Another anchorage has been provided off Elizabethport. 
It is set apart. by a line which runs through buoy No. 4 
and buoy No. 2, and thence to the western pier-head of 
the Central Railroad bridge. In Arthur Kills an an- 
chorage has been marked off to the southward of a line 
passing through Clark’s wire works building. Buckwheat 
Island, and the phoophats works. At Prawl’s Island an 
anchorage is defined to the southward of a line running 
through the southern end of Prawl’s Island and the old 
dock off Linoleumville. On Story’s Flat there will be an 
anchorage to the southward and westward of a line 
passing through Smoking Point, the red channel buoy 
and Kreischerville wharf. 

_ Off the terminsis:pf the-Port Reading docks in Arthur 
Kills an.anchorage-will be afforded to the northward of-a 
line passing: through the Port-Reading wharf.and the 
entrance to Smith’s Creek. At Perth Amboy provision 
is made for an anchorage to the northward of a line pass- 
ing through the western coal pier of the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad and the black and red buoy off Perth Amboy, 
and from thence to-Great Beds lighthouse. Off Totten- 
ville the new anchorage ground ‘will lie south of a line 
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will shortly issue a chart and printed instructions on the 
subject of the new anchorage grounds for the information 
of mariners. The fine for anchoring in other than pre- 


scribed localities, except in case of an emergency, is $100. 
—New: York Evening: Post. : 





New York Y..C. Races. 


The a committee of the New York. Y. C. has ‘is- 
sued the following circular of the season’s races: ~ 





The New York Y. C., season of: 1809. 

New York, June 22.—The fifty-third annual regatta. 

New York, July 1—The Columbia and the Defender. 
Course, fifteen miles to windward or leeward, and return, 
from Sandy Hook Lightship. Cup offered: by the club, 


$250. 

The Fifty-fourth Annual Cruise, Aug. 7.—The ren- 
dezvous will be on this date, at a port to be selected by 
the commodore. There will be the customary club prizes 
for the squadron runs; the Astor cups’ will be sailed for 
over the Newport courses, and the dates and places for 
other special cups and the Owl and Gamecock colors will 
be given later, 

New York, September.—The trial races for the selec- 
tion of a vessel to defend the America’s Cup will be sailed 
during the first two weeks in September. 

The Autumn Sweepstakes will be sailed in September, 
after the termination of the trial races. 

New York, Oct. 3—The America’s Cup.—As at present 
arranged with the Royal: Ulster Yacht Club, the first race 
of this match—best three out of five, with one day’s inter- 
val between each race—will ‘be on this date. 

CLUB STEAMERS. 

Annual Regatta.—A steamer and lunch will be provided 
at the club’s expense. Under by-law she will be restricted 
to members and the ladies accompanying them, and those 
officially invited. 

The America’s Cup.—Members will be provided with a 
steamer at the club’s expense, and will be enabled to pro- 
cure extra tickets. All tickets will include lunch. 

Arrangements for witnessing other important racing 
events will be announced later. 

S. Nicnotas Kane. 

CHESTER GRISWOLD. 

IrvING GRINNELL 
Regatta Committee. 





Owing to the abandonment of the Bay Ridge Ferry, 
Station No. 1 is no longer accessible, and it will be re- 
established at Staten Island, in many respects a better 
location. 





The Quincy Cup. 


WitH the challenge from the Annisquam Y. C., the 
Quincy Y. C.. now has four challenges for its $500 cup 
for 21-footers on its hands, and will need all the skill! its 
racing men possess to safely keep the trophy from a visit 
to another organization. More interesting than ever will 
be the races for the cup, while the addition of five new 
21-footers to- the racing fleet will be a “boom” for that 
class and for the sport itself, which should be ample jus- 
tification for the original offer of the cup for its continued 
existence as an interclub challenge trophy. 

The date for the first race has been fixed for Monday, 
July 24. W. E. C. Eustis, challenger from the Beverly 
Club, has asked that a later date be set; and the club com- 
mittee will soon‘call a conference of the challengers and 
will see if a date satisfactory to all cannot be agreed upon. 
At present it looks as though July 24 was the only availa- 
ble date, on account of the tides in Hull Bay, and because 
later dates, when the tide would serve, have been taken by 
other clubs, but the whole matter will be carefully con- 
sidered. 

With five boats in the match, the question has been 
asked as to how many races will be necessary to decide 
the ownership of the trophy. The question is answered 
by the deed of gift, which says: “A yacht must win three 
races of a series to win the cup. After four races of.a 
series have been sailed, only witiners of at least one race 
shall be allowed to compete; after six races, only yachts 
which have won two. races.” 

With five competitors this makes a possibility of at 
least four races to start with; if a different yacht wins 
each day. Two additional races must then be had. be- 
tween these four boats, but if it should happen that a 
different boat wins in each of :these races, another race 
between the winners of two races each must be had to 
decide the ownership. This makes a possibility of-seven 
races in all, although of course an earlier settlement is the 
probability. 

The latest challenger is being designed by Crownin- 
shield for Com. Hastings, Vice-Com. Bent and W. B. 
Pigeon, of the Annisquam Y. C., and is to be about 3oft. 
over all, oft. 6in. beam and gin. draft. She is to be de- 
cidedly on the scow type, although her deck line will 
round in forward in the usual way, and she will carry 
about 900 sq. ft. of sail. As compared with the other 
boats, she will be a compromise between the Heiress 
and the extremes of the scow variety, as shown in the 
Abbott boat and the Quincy defender.—Boston Globe. 





On April 28 the news reached New York by cable of 
the sudden and very unexpected death of Robert Goelet, 
of New York and Newport, on board his steam yacht 
Nahma, at Naples, the cause being heart failure. Mr. 
Goelet was the elder brother of the late Ogden Goelet, 
who died a little over a year ago under very similar cir- 
cumstances on board his steam yacht Mayflower at 
Cowes. The two were sons of the late Robert: Goelet 
and nephews of Peter Goelet, Robert being born in his 
father’s house, No. 5 State street, New York, on. Sept. 
29, 1841. With unlimited means at his command, he was 
never in business, though devoting himself to the care of 
his estate. He was a libéral patron of music, and, though 
not interested in yacht racirig, he was, like his brother, a 
good friend to the New York Y. C. The body will be 
brought home on the Nahma. 
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The Canada Cup, 


Tue following letter practically settles the date for the: 


first race of the series for the Canada cup, as it is under- 
stood that the date is acceptable to the Chicago Y.C.: 


Charles H. Thorne, Secretary of Chicago Y. C.—Dear 
Sir: In reply to your favor of the 3d inst., regarding set- 
tlement of date for Canadian cup races, I an requested 
to inform you that our committee this day fixed the date 
of the first race of the series for Monday, Aug. 21, and 
the course to be sailed, south of Toronto Island. We un- 
derstand this decision will be favorable to you, and may 
now be inserted in our respective agreements governing 
the race. The committee begs to apologize for the delay 
in naming the date, for which, however, they are not 
wholley responsible. F. J. Ricapo SEAVER. 

Honorable Secretary Royal Canadian Y. C. 


The dates in connection with the entire series of races 
are consequently as follows: Trial races of challenger, 
Chicago, July 4, 5 and 6; trial races of defender, Toronto, 
Aug. 7 and following days; Lake Y. R. A. race week, 
Toronto and Hamilton, Aug. 14 and following days; first 
cup race, Toronto, Aug. 21. The latest news is that 
Arthur E. Payne, of Summers & Payne, Southampton, 
Eng., has designed a 35-footer for the defense, the yacht 
to be built for Toronto yachtsmen. Mr. Payne has scored 
many successes, such as Decima, Penitent, Gloria, Eldred 
and Emerald, the latter a 36-footer, and he is likely to 
turn out a very fast boat; the only point is that he has 
as yet had no experience in designing for American con- 
ditions. The following yachts propose to visit Toronto 
from Chicago and Detroit: Pathfinder, Com. F. W. 
Morgan, C. Y. C.; Sentinel, Thistle and Catherine, steam 
yachts; Siren, Hawthorne, Mistral, Toxteth, Vanenna 
and Challenger, sailing yachts. The city of Toronto has 
appropriated $1,000 toward the racing and the enter- 
tainment of the visitors. 


Forty-two Miles per Hour. 


Tuis is the speed promised, according to current re- 
ports for the steam yacht for C. R. Flint, designed by C. 
D. Mosher. This yacht has been in contemplation for 
several years, and the engines are partly built, but nothing 
has been done toward the hull, though it has been stated 
at different times that the Lawleys and other builders 
had received the order for it. The contract has finally 
been signed with S. Ayres & Son, of Nyack, builders of 
the fast Ellide. The new yacht is to be 135ft. on l.w.1., 
12ft. 6in. beam and 4jft. draft, with twin screws and quad- 
ruple expansion engines. .The hull will be of nickel steel 
and bronze, divided into seven compartments. The yacht 
will be fitted luxuriously for her owner’s use, but it is 
proposed to make her convertible to a war vessel in a 
very short time, provision being made for shipping a tur- 
tle-back forward, conning towers, and rapid-fire guns. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


The annual meeting of the Royal Canadian Y. C., of 
Toronto, was held on April 22, the following officers be- 
ing elected: Com., J. H. Plummer; Vice-Com., Geo. H. 
Gooderham; Rear-Com., C. A. B. Brown; Hon. Sec’y, 
F. J. Ricardo Seaver; Executive Committee, E. R. C. 
Clarkson, J. E. Robertson, Aemilius Jarvis, G. B. Mc 
Murrich, A. G. Peuchen, F. O. Cayley, Geo. Hargraft, 
W. G. Gooderham, F. M. Gray and F. Campbell. The 
club is now in a very prosperous condition, with a large 
membership and a growing fleet. Several new yachts of 
the 35{t. class will be added this year. , 

The Douglaston Y. C. held a special meeting on April 
19, at which it was decided to change the name to the 
Manhasset Y. C., in consequence of the recent removal 
from Douglaston to the new site on Manhasset Bay. The 
club was organized in 1890. The new station will be 
opened on June 3 and the annual regatta will be sailed on 
June 10. Mr. O. M. Lipton has offered a cup for the 
club’s dory class, which -has received six new members. 

Red Cross, steam yacht, formerly Admiral, has been 
sold by the Red Cross Society to John D. Crimmins, of 
New York. 

Orinda, cutter originally owned by Dr. W. H. Winslow, 
has been sold by J. W. Tucker to Wm. F. Williams, of 
New Bedford. 


Mr. Isaac B. Mills, of Boston, the yacht designer, has 
been elected measurer of the Yacht Racing Association 
of Massachusetts. 


Wayward, cutter, designed by Burgess and built by the 
Lawley Corporation in 1890, for David Sears, has been 
converted to a schooner by her new owner, Chas. Smith- 
ers. The work has been done at Bayles & Son’s yard, 
Port Jefferson, where the yacht has wintered. 


Ramona, schr., recently purchased by Rear-Com. B. 


‘M. Whitlock, Atlantic Y. C., from H. M. Gillig, is at 


Hawkins’ yard, Port Jefferson, where she will be con- 
verted into an auxiliary. She is best known as the old 
Resolute, built by David Carll at City Island in 1871 for 
A. S. Hatch and afterward owned by John _E. Brooks. 
She was sold by the latter in 1887 to Com. Postley, who 
lengthened and rebuilt her with the aid of Mr. A. Cary 
Smith, renaming her Ramona. Under the ownership of 
Mr.. Gillig she was for some years the flagship of the 
Larchmont Y. C. 

Nymph, cutter, has been sold by T. H. Pratt to E. J. 
Bergen, who sold her ie a few days later to J. E. 
Fletcher, of Providence, Mr. Fletcher at the same time 
selling the fin-keel sloop Memory to Mr. Hope Morton, 
of New York. Mr. Bergen has since purchased of Chas. 
L. Poor the schooner Fenella. Mr. Fletcher, the new 
owner of Nymph, was for some time the owner of 
Minerva, both of these boats having been previously 
owned by T. C. Zerega. 

The Corinthian Y. C., of San Francisco, opened its 
season on April 22 with appropriate ceremonies, sailing 
on the following day to Fort Point, where the squadron 
of the California Y. C. was met and saluted. In honor of 
the oceasion the C. Y. C. issues a very artistic souvenir 
volume, with many portraits of officers and yachts, 


Intrepid, schr., E. T. Hunt, under charter all winter 


‘ing Association, B. Heckstall Smith, 


to E. Clinton Clark, has been purchased by that gentle- 
man on her return from a West India cruise last’ week. 


Verena, the Burgess 40-footer, practially-a sister to 
Nymph, has been sold by EA: Morrison to F. de 
Funiack, of New York, who proposes to alter her great- 
ly. She will be converted to a:keel boat, fitted with a 
20-horse power gasolene motor, rigged’ as a yawl and 
renamed Foxie. 


Com. Postley, Larchmont, Y. C., has appointed the 


following one committee for 1899: John F. Lovejoy, © 


chairman; Edward J. Greacen and Howard W. Coates. 
The club features for the season are as follows: Formal 
opening, May 27; spring regatta, Saturday, June 17; an- 
nual regatta, Tuesday, July 4; race week, from Saturday, 
July 15, to Saturday, July 22, inclusive; special races, 
Saturday, Sept..2; fall regatta, Monday, Sept. 4; special 
race Saturday, Sept. 9. 


Atalanta, schr., has been sold by F. W. Savin to C. H. 
Brock, of Philadelphia. She was originally the schooner 
Calypso, burned and rebuilt by David Carll in 1873 for 
Wm. Astor, and renamed Atalanta. 


Black Pearl, steam yacht, E.-B. Sheldon, arrived at 
New York on April 27 from Nassau, after a cruise in the 
West Indies, having sailed from New York on Feb. 22. 
Capt. Eldridge is still in command. 

Palmer, schr., recently purchased by F. K. Sturgis from 
Rutherford Stuyvesant, is at Poillon’s yard, South Brook- 
lyn, for conversion to an auxiliary. She was built for Mr. 
Stuyvesant by T. Byerly & Son at Philadelphia in 1865, 
and was in her day one of the most noted of the great 
scshooners. 


Viking, schr., J. D. Smith, is at Greenport, L. I., where 
she is being altered to an auxiliary, a gasolene engine of 
32-horse. power being installed. 

Sapphire, steam yacht, A. L. Barber; has been sold to 
Harrison L. Drummond, formerly of St. Louis. 


Within the past year the colony of yachtsmen at Chip- 
pewa Bay, on the St. Lawrence River,:has taken up the 
20ft. class, and it is now very popular. The class at pres- 
ent includes such well-known boats as Skate, Seawan- 
haka, renamed Flirt, and two boats built last year, Yan- 


kee, designed by Gardner, and Minnetonka, designed by © 


H. C. McLeod. Other additions are promised for the 
coming season and races will be sailed weekly. A. T. 
Hagen, Rochester Y. C., has a new boat for the class, 
designed and built by Miller Bros., of Rochester. She 
is 27{t. over all, 17ft. 6in. l.w.1., oft. beam and roin. draft 
of hull, 6ft. draft with board; weight of; board, 30olbs.; 
sail area, 500 sq. ft. She will have hollow spars, made by 
the Spalding St. Lawrence Boat Company. 


During the winter L. D. Huntington, Jr., of New 
Rochelle, has designed and built for W. N. Bavier, of the 
New Rochelle Y. C., a keel cruising yawl 4oft. over all, 
30ft. l.w.l., r1ft. 5in. beam and 4ft. 2in. draft. 


The great speed displayed at times last season by the 
Gardner fin-keel Cartoon in the 25ft. class of the Y. R. A. 
of Massachusetts, has led to an order for a similar boat 
for the 35ft. class, the owner being George E. Bruce, of 
Boston, former owner of Mabel F. Swift II. The new 
boat will be built by Embree, of Quincy Point, and will 
be an extreme scow, like Cartoon, practically an en- 
larged Skate, her dimensions being 6oft, gin. over all, 
35it. l.w.l., 13ft. 2in. beam and rift. gin. draft of hull, the 
extreme draft, including fin, being thus far unknown. The 
fin will be longer and shoaler than in Cartoon, but she 
will have the same scow fudder. The construction will 
be much stronger than in Cartoon. The size of the yacht 
will, in spite of her shoal hull, admit of very good 4ac- 
commodations, the cabin trunk being 16ft. long, with sft. 
11in. headroom. The space will be divided into a main 
saloon, two after staterooms, toilet room, galley, etc. 
The rig is that of a pole-masted cutter, with topsail, the 
mast being 67ft. long, boom 5oft., gaff 32ft. The contract 
calls for the delivery of the yacht by June 15. 

W. L. Ward, of New York, has now. nearly ready at 
Hanley’s yard, Quincy, a cruising sloop of 33ft. over all, 
25it. l.w.l., 12ft. beam and 2ft. draft, with two tons of lead 
in her keel. 


Miller Bros., of Charlotte; N. Y., have on the ways a 
keel sloop for the 25ft. class of the Lake Y. R. A., for 
James C. Dryer, of Rochester. She is intended for rac- 
ing on Lake Ontario. Her dimensions .are: Over all, 
32it.; lw.l., 18ft.; beam, 8ft. 6in.; draft, 5ft.; sail area, 650 
sq. ft.; ballast, one ton. She will have hollow spars. 

Regina, yawl, designed. by Crowninshiéld and built by 
Rice Bros. for Hon. . E. Barrett, of Boston, was 
launched at East Boothbay, Me., on April 19. She is 
76ft. over all, soft. l.w.l., 17ft. sin. beani, and 7ft. draft 
without board, her outside ballast weighing fifteen tons. 
Below she has a main saloon t2ft. 6in. long, owner’s 
stateroom, guest’s stateroom, toilet room, etc: The same 
builders have under way two more Crowninshield de- 
signs, for Robert Saltonstall, of Bostén, and H. H. 
Bailey, of the South Boston Y. C. Syren, the former, is 
a keel cutter, of 35ft. l.w.l.; Jungfrau, the latter, is a“con- 
terboard cutter 35ft. over all, 23ft. 6in. lw.l., 1oft. beam 
and 4ft. draft without board. Both ase intended for 
cruising. ; : 

A very useful little volume for yachtsmen has ‘just been 
published by the Outing Publishing’ Company under the 
title of “Yachting Wrinkles.” The author is Capt. A. J. 


Kenealy, the well-known yachting writer, who out of a- 


‘long experience has gathered together a‘ great deal oi 
valuable and interesting information about yachts, new 
and old, which is set forth in that easy and familiar’ style 
for which he is noted. The book is not only interesting 
to the casual yachting reader, but it ‘contains a great 
deal that is of practical value. It is illustrated by nu- 
merous pictures and diagrams. re 
We have received from the ae of.the Yacht Rac- 
», whose new ad- 
dress is No. 2 Utrecht Mansions, West Kensington, Lon- 
don, W., the year book of the British Y. R. A. for 1899. 
The book contains the complete rules, as-recently. amend- 
ed, the list of members, allowance tables, decisions of 
council, etc. - L : ' 
We call attention to the advertisement on. another see 
of the knockabout built by the Buzzards Bay Yacht 
Agency. This yacht, which is illustrated in the Forest 


. 


AND Stream of March 18, is a thoroughly staunch and 
serviceable craft, well fitted for general sailing and cruis- 


If ‘You Want the Whitest and Best 

WHITE LEAD use “ENGLISH B. B.” Of all paint dealers and 
oy, Se eee & Co 6&9 Frankfort street, and F. W. Devoe 
C. T. Raynolds Co., 101 Fulton street, New York.—Adv 


Ganocing. 


The Board of Park Commissioners of Rochester, N. 
Y., has instructed the Genessee Valley Park Committee 
to prohibit the use of canvas canoes on the waters under 
their jurisdiction, on the ground that such canoes are not 
fit for any human being to ride in. The question came 
up in connection with the lease of the boat-letting priv- 
ilege to a man who proposed to put on twenty-five skiffs 
and some canvas canoes. Such a comprehensive dis- 
crimination as this against all canvas canoes does little 
credit to the committee; if a canvas canoe is unsafe, as 
many of them are, it is not because it is constructed of 
canvas, but because it is of defective design or construc- 
tion, or usually both. There is a class of cheap canvas 
canoe, built by boys with no knowledge of canoeing or 
building, which is highly dangerous; but on the other 
hand, there are canvas canoes without number that are 
cheaper, but fully as strong and safe as anything built 
of wood. If the committee is anxious to protect the lives 
of those desiring to go on the water, it might use a little 
judgment in approving or condemning certain models, 
rather than establishing an arbitrary and absurd standard. 


CANOEING NEWS NOTES. 


There is something suggestive of the good old days of 
canoeing in the copy we have lately received of the by- 
laws and constitution of the Springfield C. C., with the 
familiar totem on the cover, The club is now making an 
earnest effort to restore its old-time standing, and to this 
end it has arranged a series of races and other entertain- 
ments, to run through the season. There will be ten sail- 
ing races for points with two silver cups for prizes and 
pennants for each race, and five paddling races for simi- 
lar prizes. Club runs, evening canoe trips, entertain- 
ments at the club house and similar diversions are relied 
on to renew the interest of old members and to bring in 
new ones. 


At the general meeting of the British Canoe Associa- 
tion, held in London on March 17, it was decided to hold 
the annual meet at Falmouth, beginning on July 29. Mr. 
George Huntley, Redheugh Bridge Works, Gateshead- 
on-Tyne, is secretary of the Association. 


The winner of the ninth of The Yachtsman’s designing 
competitions, for a light draft cruiser, is Mr. George F. 
Holmes, of the Humber Yawl Club, an old canoeist, 
well known to our readers through Eel and other de- 
signs. The winning design is of 3oft. over all length, 
25it. l.w.l., oft. beam and 2ft. extreme draft of ‘hull, in- 
cluding an iron keel of just over one ton. The draft with 
board down is about 6ft. The yacht is a double-ended, a 
large canoe yawl, and looks like a very safe and able craft, 
with good lines and quite a nice cabin. 


Grap- Shooting. 


your shoot to be announced here send fo 


——_——_ 


Fixtures. 


May 26.—Lincoln, Neb.—Nebraska State Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion’s twenty-third aunual tournament, under the auspices of 
the Capital City Gun Club; six amateur and four open events 
each day; targets and live birds. R. M. Welch, Sec’y. 

May 6.—Passaic, N. J.—E. C. cup contest for chamalensiie, of 
New Jersey, between pt. A. W. Money, holder, and Mr. il 
Daly, Jr., challenger. 

May 6.—Philadelphia, Pa.—Meet of the Intercollegiate Shoot- 
ing. Keguuteslans on the Keystone grounds. 

ay 6.—White Plains, N. Y.—Live-bird handicap. E. G. Horton, 


anager. 

May 918.—Peoria, Ill.—Illinois State Sportsmen’s Association’s 
tournament. C. F. Simmons, "y. 

May 13.—Dunellen, N. J.—Shoot of the New Jersey Central 


gue. 
May 16-19.—Erie, Pa.—Ninth annual tournament of the Penn- 
gives State Sportsmen’s Association, under the auspices of the 
eed Hurst Gun Club. F. W. m, Sec’y. 
May 16-20.—St. Louis, Mo.—Tournament of the Missouri State 
ish and Game Protective Association. H. B. Collins, Sec’y. 
May 17-18—Oil City, Pa.—Interstate Association’s tournament, 
under auspices of Oil City Gun Club. F. S. Bates, Sec’y. 
May 23-25.—Macon, Miss.—Eleventh annual tournament of the 
Noxubee Gun Club; gets and sparrows; $500 in mehchandise 
and cash added. C. M. Scales, Manager. 
May 23-25.—. la.—Tournament of the Iowa State Asso- 
ciation for the ion of Fish and Game. John G. Smith 


May 24-25.—Greenwood, S. C.—Annual live-bird tournament of 
the Greenwood Gun Club; 25-bird Southern Handicap. R. G. 


McCani 
os Pa Tags tournament of the Tyrone Gun 


May 26-27.—T: 
Club. D. D. ine, ¥- 

May 30.—Rutherford, N. J.—Decoration Day shoot of the Boiling 
Springs Gun Club; good prizes. W. H. Huck, Sec’y. 
M N. rane target shoot at Canajo- 


th annual tournament of the Penn- 
vania * ati 


ion, under the auspices of the 
eed Hurst Gun Club. Frank W. , See’y. . 
une 3.—New pon foepn.- ale vs. Princeton. 
une 6-10.— - ¥.—New York State shoot, under the 
of the Audubon Gun Club; $1,000 guaranteed; 
in merchandi and 3,000 added moncy in open events. 
mberg, Sec’y. 51 "lace. 
une .—Sioux City, Ia.—Fifth annual amateur tournament 
the Gun Club. E. R. Chapman, Sec’y. 
une 10.—Princeton, N. J.—Yave vs. 
une 18-14.—Grand Forks, N. D.—Fifth annual shoot of the North 


Bellows F: Vt.—Interstate Association’s tourna- 
Falls Gun Club. C. H. Gibson, 


oO. Target Co.’s tournament. 

—Wh W. Va— oe comet ae 
Sportsmen’s paoalgeion, un 

Gun Club, Wheeling, W. Va. {Shans 


—Columbus, O.—Tournament of the Ohio Trap-Shoot- 


Paice SO ee phere Rod and Gun 


N.Y. Charles 
Mey 3 Inas 2.—Erie, Pa.— 













June og Pa.— tournament of the Altoona 
Rod and Club, Heights, G. G. Zeth, Sec’y. 
io oe P. So a targets: Domin- 


'y. 
1-2.—Milwaukee, W. urnam 
Gin Clubs in Carnival’ Week, iva. 
July 4.—Pawling, N. Y.—All-day tournament of the Pawling 
Rod and Gun Club; 


y 
targets. 
July 19-20.—Provid. R. I.—Interstate Association’s tourna- 
under auspices of the Providence Gun Club. R. C. Root, 


Rock, Ark.—Arkansas State tournament. 
Aug. 9-10.—Portland, Me.—Interstate Assocaition’s tournament, 
age. bh Pertenece Vor Teenicnen cf te Laan 
— a a.—Tourn ° 
euen, wpder the auspices of the Portsmouth Gun Club. WwW. N. 
Oct. 
Gun 


'y- 
6-7.—Pawling, N. Y.—Tournament of Pawling Rod and 
Club; target and live birds. 





DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for publication in 
these columns, also any news notes they may care to have printed, Ties 
on all events are considered as divided unless otherwise reported. Mail 
all such matter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broad- 
way, New York, 





The Noxubee Gun Club, of Macon, Miss., has issued its pro- 
gramme for its eleventh tournament, May 23 to inclusive. The 
events will be at targets and English sparrows. erchandise and 
cash to the amount of $500 are promised. There are twelve events 
on the programme for the first day, of which six are at 10 targets, 
three at $1.50 entrance; two at $1.30 entrance and one at $1. There 
are four 15-target events, two at $2 entrance and two at $1.75; oneat 
20 targets, $2, and one at 25, $3 entrance, completes the first day’s 
programme. There are six target events for the second day, three 
at 10 and one each at 15, 20 and 26 targets. Six sparrow events, 
10 birds, with a uniform entrance of $2.50 completes the second 
day’s programme. The third ¥ is devoted exclusively to targets, 
eleven events, 10, 15, 20 and targets. Three cents for targets 
and 10 cents for sparrows, deducted from purses. Class shooting, 
50, 30 and 20 per cent., except when otherwise stated, Ammunition 
shipped in care of the manager, Mr. C M. Scales, will be delivered 
on the grounds free of cost. Shooting begins at 8 A. M. The 
shoot is open to the world. Manufacturers’ agents and experts 
will be handicapped, concerning which they are advised by Mr. 

les, to write to him if they desire to learn about it. 


At the last medal shoot of the Memphis Gun Club Mr. A. H. 
Frank again won the medal with a-straight score of 25. Frank 
has now won it three times, and according to the conditions, he 
now becomes the permanent possessor of it. Both of his other 
wins also were on straight scores. There were ten contestants, 
and the other winners were J. C. Neeley, Jr., who won twice on 
scores of 24 and 25; J. P. Edrington had two wins to his credit, 
each on a ernight score; Tom Divine won it once on a straight 
score, and W. H. Allen and Dr, Gragg won it once each on 24. 


Mr. E. G. Horton, who has been 
on Saturday of this week at White Plains, N. Y., informs us that 
he is farced to declare the shoot off, owing to the scarcity of birds. 
He has been diligently seeking a supply for several days, and he 
informs us that a sufficient quantity cannot be obtained at any 
price, and only small lots can be obtained here and there. Rather 
than to have a shoot which would fall far short of the programme 
for want of birds, he regretfully declares the shoot off. 


Under date of April 26, Mr. J. W. Babbit, of Danvers, Mass., 
writes us as follows: “The Danvers Gun Club have held their 
annual meeting and elected the following officers for the ensuing 
year: r. E. H. Niles, President; E. H. Langdon, Vice-Presi- 
dent; David §. Brown, Secretary and Treasurer; George E. Mar- 
tin, Captain. Executive Committee: F. M. Spofford, Amos T. 
Killam, and the president, vice-president and secretary. The club 
will hold a shoot on May 17 and 30.” 


Messrs. Scovel, ay & Gales began moving into their new 
modern quarters, 302 Broadway, on Friday of last week, and 
expected to be doing business there on the following day. The new 
store has abundant space, and is most elaborately fitted in its de- 
tails. gave, Generimment is so arranged that a full display of goods 
is visible. They sell everything in the way of sporting goods, so 
therefore some idea may i 
their mammoth stock. 

Mr. H. B. Chase, of North Ferrisburg, Vt., writes us that at the 
annual meeting of the Lewis Creek Gun Club the following offi- 
cers were elected for the ensuing year: Caleb Harrington, Presi- 
dent; J. A. Cory, Vice-President; H. B. Chase, Secretary; C. H. 
Mallory, Jr., Treasurer; M. Thompson, Captain. Expert traps 
and bluerocks are used. Several new members have been added 
to the club, and many a pleasant shoot is looked forward to for 
the coming season. 


In our columns elsewhere is some crisp, ahead-of-date news cou- 
cerning the place where the next G. A. H. will be held. It no 
doubt will be read with great interest by the Interstate Associa- 
tion, inasmuch as it determines matters ahead of the Association's 
official acticn. The Times-Herald, on trap matters, seems to be 
after the school of journalism which makes a home-made brand of 
mews when there is no news. 

There was a good attendance at the shoot of the Brooklyn Gun 


‘Club on Saturday last, and some good scores were made, the 
‘best being that of Mr. J. 


reparing for a live-bird shoot 


e formed of the space they require for 


a h Remsen, who broke 15 straight 
wand 5 pairs, in a 25-target event. He also took one of the special 
prizes. The other was won by Dr. Creamer, he having a close 
cand .hagd struggle in the ties with Dr. Smith. 


The next contest for the E. C. cup, emblematic of the champion- 
-ship of State of New Jersey, will take place at Passaic, N. J. 
-on Satur «of this week. Capt. A. W. Money, the holder, an 
iPhi] Daly, Jr., are the contestants. There are several shooters 
iready to cha ngé tte winner as soon as the contest is over. This 
iis a very popu jar come. and bids fair to make interesting compc- 
xtition for a long whi 

At the annual meeting of the Pawtuxet Gun Club, held re- 
cently, officers were elected as follows: Wm. G. Crandall, Presi- 
dent; S. Greene, Jr., Vice-President; R. C. Root, Treasurer; 
W. 'H. Sheldon Secretary; J. Armstrong, Jr., Captain; J. J. 
Crandall and A. B. Hawkins on Executive “ommittee, with above 


officers, comprising a board of seven. The club will hold shoots 
on Saturdays and holidays till October. 


live bird match between Messrs. T. W. Morfey, of 
Lyndhurst, N. J., and E. Johnson, of Atlantic City, N. J., on 

ursday of last week was rather a disappointment in the way 
of high scores. Johnson scored 87; orfey 81. The condi- 
tions were 100 birds per man, $250 a side. The veteran Capt. A. 
W. Money refereed the match. 

On April 25, on the grounds of the Sapnent spooting e, 
at Holmesburg Junction, H. E. Buckwalter, of Royersiord, Pa., 
defeated T. J. Payne, of Philadelphia, in a match at 50 birds, 

a side. Score, 48 to 42. On the same date Messrs. F. 
iller and H. B. Fisher shot a match at 50 birds, $50 a side, the 
winning. Score, 46 to 43. 

The Brooklyn Gun Club, which is another way of designating 
John Vinten, commemaees ving an all-day target shoot 
time oa e May 15. aa = will oe to — it an 
enjoya! event, quite in line with any of his previous pleasin 
bane i shoots. Special pri 

Mr. 


in giving prizes will punctuate any good, 

a A sa iis 3t Bi Yio, Segh os 

> ilin, 3 Gun Club, 

Rutherford, NJ informs us that the club will fold'a Decoration 

‘ on wy ne eae aes, wee Se ene: eee aoe ety 

of It is a most pleasant place to spend the day, w 
one or looks on. 

in-one is prsoetiog an universal article of use for the pur- 

poses which it is designed; that is, a ener cleanser, a 

ing equal to 


ether 


preventive. It ster’ merit of 

Sh tier to cletmed for ft. Z cial te all teer to to win 

the firm confidence and permanent faith of those who n such an 
recei the programme of the Peru, Ind., Gun Club’s tour- 

semi on cite dae Forest anpD Sraxin was tm the 2 ms, on 

fis ‘wey to ite hogs of conders, The date fined fer thet toarnament 

is May 2 and 3, Tuesday and Wednesday of this week. The pro- 


Young shot a team race agnoat Messe, Goiticy and: Nauman, 





April 2, the Harvard 
Shooting Club defeated the Yale Gun Club bya scote of 117 to 110, 


In their team match at Wellington, Mass. 
five men on each team, 80 targets per man. mpbell, of Harvard, 
won the cup for the highest score, he finishing with 27, a 90 per 


cent. gait. - 


The Pawling Rod and Gun Club, Pawling, N. Y., has gieedy 
begun its preliminary. thinking anent its tournament on July 4, 
at targets.. It no doubt will be perfect in its arrangements. 


There is no pleasanter company, nor no pleasanter surroundings 
than those of Pawling. 


The final match between the Hudsons and the Oceanics, owing 
to insufficient numbers present, was not shot. The Oceanic’s 
last shoot of the season took place at Rockaway Park early this 
week. There was a good attendance. 

The Hudson Gun Club is building a new club house on its old 
grounds, near Hackensack Bridge, near Jersey City, and con- 
templates a steady season of shooting in the future. 

Bernarp WATERS. 





IN NEW JERSEY. 


Johnson Defeats Morfey. 


Lyndhurst, N. J., April.27.—An expedition from the southern 
part of the State of New Jersey arrived at Tom Morfey’s grounds 
at Lyndhurst, N. J., in the midday hours of Thursday of last 
week. A few had rolls of the circulating medium, while one of 
them had a gun. The latter gentleman. was Mr. E. Johnson, of 
Atlantic City, N. J., and he was present to debate a little differ- 
ence of opinion with Mr. Morfey as to which was the better man 
at the traps. To show that there was no frivolity, each side put 
up $250, which, with sundry other chinks of wealth, the gentle- 
men aforementioned quietly and calmly gathered to their posses- 
sion, and took with them to their domicile. They conducted 
themselves in the most matter-of-course manner, as it the coming 
and the gathering in of the revenues and the deportation of the 
same were from Vaecoctinned habit. 

The match itself was not a high class competition. There was 
very. little wind, hardly enough to make any advantage to the 
birds, and what there was varied from 3 to 4 o'clock. The weather 
was clear and pleasant. The first 25 birds per man were quite a 
good lot, after which there were many very ordinary birds, with 
aa few good ones mixed in. er of the misses were from down- 
right bad shooting, rather than the superior class of the birds. 

Toheasn shot a Scott gun 3%4drs. of Du Pont ahd No. 7 shot. 
Morf rs. of Schultze and No. 7 shot. Neverthe- 
less, there were some fine shots made, as would be expected in a 
long contest by men of skill and fame. Johnson’s 5th was a twisting 
right-quartering driver that required fine work to stop, while he 
was in great luck with his 6th, which struck the wire fence of the 
boundary as it pitched downward, and was saved. His 16th and 
17th he lost, the latter dead out, finishing with 22, his 4th dying 
dead out also. Morfey had an up-hill race from the start, losing 
two birds out of his first four, which lead he never entirely over- 
came, though he cut it down to one a time or two. Toward the 
finish of the race he lost ground. The scores were 87 to 81, thus 
ume won by six birds. The match began at 1:55. The first 

required 30 minutes. The second 25 required 37 minutes. The 
third 25, 356 minutes. Capt. A. W. Money was referee. 

Several miss-and-outs were shot, the chief feature of which was 
the fine shooting of Capt. Money and his son Harold, the latter 
shooting nearly equal to the form of his father, which is truly 
high form. 





a Francotte, 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1899, by Forest and Stream . Co. 
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Freehold Gun Club. 


Freehold, N. J., April 28.—I append the official score of the 
regular semi-monthly shoot of our club. We shoot from five blue- 
rock expert traps, unknown angles, rapid-fire system. Every 
fourth shoot will be at live birds. This is the first shoot of our 
new year, and in accordance with the action passed at our annual 
meeting, all men shoot from the scratch and without allowance: 


PSTOCRD co cccccccccsecccccovceces 111100111101111011011101111101—23 





RA Ellis............- - + -101101111111010010100011011110—19 
DBRSEE 6 cecccccvctccecccccccccocccecs 101001101100111110000011000001—14 
MED ETMGEE © 00. cccccccecccccccccsces 110100100100000111000111000010—12 
BIST cewencceccccccccncscscccccccces 101110111101110110101010011001—19 
EB Vandetveer oi ccccccccccccsccccces 101012011101001111011110111100—20 
COMIPBEl. . 2.0 cicccscccwecscesccesccced 0010101101101111111011111011i0—21 
Snyder ...... weccdebece Crceveccccccecs 110100111111111100111111101111—24 
WOU dccvescsosqcveaveccdecscccecee 111110110100110011101110100101—19 
BROCE 2. csccrecccccccces wecccccseecces 111111100001111101110101101100—29 


C. C. Snyder with 24 was first, E. W. Arrowsmith with 23 was 
second, while Campbell with 21 was third. Snyper, 





. 


Rochester Rod and Gun Club, 


In last week’s shoot of the Rochester Rod and Gun Club Ed 
Meyer carried off the honors of the day. Six men tied in the 
badge shoot with scores of 25 each. E. the shoot-off Meyer, 














Weller, McCord and Case won the four certificates. Meyer broke 
58 targets without a miss. Scores: 

Lane, 26......... oeecdeeseeee eee ALLLUION110111111111111011 —23 
10100191019111311111111111 —2 
Maret; Bees cists oe eeeeee ee «LLNND91011011111111110101111 —2 
*1011101010111111011111001101 2 
Wakes BRS Sivas hii tevecdes 10.1111101111111111111100111 A 
110100110111111111011111111111111110—30 
14.1091111110111111111111011 —8 
*101111110111111111101111111 —%A 
Byer, 26.......... renlcde ee eee ee +40000291111101111110111110 —23 
10111911101111111111110111 —A 
141111111110111011011110 —20 
McCord, 26...... + « -49099990901111111111111111 2 
11901119411211111911111111 —25 
ee, Te copbesacde sack ou « «  01009999199191991111111111111 —28 
: 01011110110110111911111110111 —22 
Meyer, 2......... ainejatee tuoi’ 1091919991191111111111111 —25 
1911111101113111101111110 —22 
19000101111111111101111111 —A 
91991111111111111011111111 —% 
1911911111911011111111111 —25 
1200111911111111111111111 —25 
Cilia, Wiccivesesiticé. eee eee ee ¢OL00999919999911119019111111 —2 
#1111111111011100111111110101 —23 

*Femnom -hecvecter ses + « -1100011101111111111101101 

0111010011111111111001111 

11111110110111 


1011011011110110101111100 
--0101111001012011010001101 
1001110011011100111011110 


West End Gun Club is arranging to hold a shoot on Decor- 


Club, of Hornelisville, claims 
and Gun Club will be repre: 











; Woonsocket Gun Club. 


Wooncocest, R. I., April 22—-The Woonsocket Gun Club held 
its first tournament of the season Saturday, April 22, The weather 
was unusually fine, and there was a good attendance of visitors. 
The Centerdale Gun Club was well represented by ten shooters 
and three or four spectators, together with the club scorer. - A. 
W. Walls, secretary of the Worcester Sportsmen’s Club, was pres- 
ent, besides shooters from Uxbridge and Burrilville. Leroy, the 
Campello expert, was there, representing the Du Pont Powder 
Company, and the Union Metallic Cartri ge Company’s ammuni- 
tion. e shot a Remington gun, and made a remarkable score. 
missing but 4 on the entire programme of 120 targets. This raise 
the record of the grounds by several points. The scores by events 
were as follows: 








Events: 1234567 8 Total. 
Targets: 10 15 20 15 10 15 20 15 120 
WI etn 054 6ddb none neee dag ennceens 6111814 81218.. 86 
BREN Vicknvoncnesa 9121512 6 91710 93 
ee 8 91811 7121812 95 
Greenes... os ch.pserctene 10141811 8121913 107 
MEE aeonadhaeaensyedce 814..13 91115 12 82 
SUG av ecsssncteaveres 413.. 9 812411 71 
Campbell 8111410 9 71712 88 
Getenell .s0 ss cerecsee 8101211 9111913 93 
tee aca tede ius 9 15 19 15 10 15 18 15 116 
Gem as 5a veins bats tees 5 91110 41112 9 71 
Francotte 8121712 8 13 12 13 % 
* A Inman 9121512 9ll.... 68 
PRE on 5 0555 otek 540s ahedescce 810 9 8 710.. 9 61 
ne eT bere 91117-1383 8 9.... 67 
Ptatnetpdeconsannacaknnsessdseteees 913... 9 811..14 OF 
7 10 18 10 73 
9 15 18 12 84 
9 Bia. «ss 29 
SO: eu. 38 
Bas ia:.. 36 
8 8 8. 34 
ot %. 27 
© cs zke 10 
ae 16 7 23 
bese 4 
RRS hao naka wom Sav RN enee enw eieategi! ba: 66 ab-de 6. 6 


After the programme was finished, there were two extra events. 
The first was a miss-and-out. This was won by Campbell. Root 
and Reiner tied for second place, Getchell was third and Mills 
fourth, having tied with Slade. Griffith and Bain dropped out on 
the first round. Root and Reiner shot off their tie and Reiner 
won, 


The second extra was at 5 pairs, doubles: 


Campbell ...... 10 10 11 11 11—8 Slade ........ ----01 00 00 01 00—2 
Getchell egevesuce 10 10 10 10 004 Griffith .......... 10 11 11 11 10-8 
ROSE cvccccosvece 1111111010—8 Mills ............ 00 01 01 01 01—4 
LGPOY “ccvccccece ,00 11 11 01 11-7 

Shoot-off for first: 
Campbell ....... 01 11 01 10 10—6 ‘Griffith .......... 11 11 10 11 10-8 
ROG -ccccececvcce 10 10 11 10 10-6 

Shoot-off for second: 
Getchell .........10 10 00 11 10—5 Mills ............ 10 10 01 00 10-4 


ARNOLD SEAGRAVE, Sec’y. 


Pawling Rod and Gun Club. 


Dover Prains, N. Y.—Herewith are the scores of our club shoot 
of Saturday, April 29, which also combined our postponed club 
shoot of March 2. It was, as the reader will see, a doubie- 
header. Our members have the trouting fever, which had ‘the 
result of slim attendance. The scores are rather low on account 
of a strong south wind, which blew directly. across the traps. 


We are going to give a tournament on July 4, all day. Liberal 
programme, on somewhat different lines than heretofore. 
Members’ cup, postponed shoot of March 25: 
Points. 
I Tallman, 7.......... 1101101101111110111111111—21 
1101111111111110111110100—20—41— 7—48 5 
H Lefurgy, 12......... 0110100111111101111101100—17 
1111111111111110111100110—21—38—10—48 4 
F Venn, 16.6i..ccccscee 1110v0/1101110v110000100—11 
1110011110011011111101011—18—29— 7—36 1 
E Foster, 12........... 11110111011111101110011Uu1—19 
111111111011111000101101i—19—38— 8—46 3 
FP Pty, Wissccssecsccc's 1101010001001101110101010—13 
0011011011101111110110001—16—29— 9—38 2 
H Nelson, 10.......... 0111001101010101101100111—15. 
1011111001100111110111101—18—33w 
Members’ cup, April 29: 
TOME, T.ccocciccesce 1100111111110110111111110—20 
1411111111111111111010111—23—-48— 7—50 5 
H Lefurgy, 12...... -- -0110000101110101111101111—16 
0011101111110111111010000—16—32— 6—38 4 
E Foster, 12........... 0111000100111011010111110—15 
1111101110111001101100111—18—33— 4—37 3 
H Nelson, 14.......... 1000110111001100110010111—14 
0101111111110111001111010—18—32— 3—35 2 


Pysipaned cash handicap, March 25: 
H Le 











urgy, 10.......... 19 625 E Foster, 6... 
I Tallman, 2 19 w F Fenn, 10 
F Fry, 12... 15 10 25 H Nelson, 





Lefurgy and Fry divided. 
Cash handicap, April *: 


I Tallman, 3 H Lefurgy, 6....... coe 23 2B 
Fry, 10....... Wate. WD. cccocendsvccnges ME ae 
E Foster, 6 H Nelson, 5........s00 iw 





Foster and Lefurgy divided. 
In the members’ cup of March 25, Tallman and Lefurgy shot 
a miss-and-out of first and second, Tallman winning. 


Harvard—Yale Match, 


CamBripGe, Mass., May 1—The Harvard Shooting Club de- 
feated the Yale Gun Club by a score of 117 to 110, in a team 
match held Saturday afternoon, April 29, at Wellington, Mass. 
The weather conditions were almost perfect, and there was a good 
crowd of interested spectators in attendance, including many 
well-known shots of Boston and vicinity. The match was very 
closely contested, and it looked very much as though Yale would 
win, until Harvard made a gain of 10 birds in the last round. 

The conditions were five men on a team, each man to 








shoot at 30 targets, thrown at unknown angles. The cu 
for the highest score was won by Campbell, of Harvard, 
with 27. he pudses were: Messrs. Dana and _ Spalding, 
with Mr. O. R. Dickey as referee. Dr. Langmaid and Mr. Alison 
were scorers. Summary: 

Harvard. Yale 
Mallinckrodt ....... 9 7 9-25 Knowlton ....... «. 79 8-24 
Kinney ......-seeee: - 9 3 820 Ferguson ........... 6 9 621 
Sanford ............6 6 7 8-21 Spears .............. 8 8 8—% 
Bancroft ... «es 7 7 10-24 ap ee 10 9 6—25 
Campbell ......... -- 1010 7—27 Brooks ..........+.. 75 41 

41 34 42 117 $8 40 32 110 
Trap Aroand Reading. 


Reapinc, Pa., April 26—At the Three-Mile House shooting 
ounds, near here, to-day, Harry J. Coldren defeated Harvey 
louser in a 100-bird race, 28yds. rise, S0yds. boundary, Hurling- 
ham rules to govern, by the score of 92 to 84. The birds were a 
poor lot, and of the lot Clouser drew the hardest birds, This 
match has on for some time, but owing to different disputes 
they have had between themselves, it was only by hard work that 
they came together to-day. Arthur A. Fink, of this city, was 
referee, while Messrs. Brown and Schwartz acted as judges. 
The score follows: 
Clouser, of Gibraltar................. 01212112**211121222222101—21 
} 211111112*02212*1111112*1—21 
Coldren, of Reading.................-2121112212211111112212211—25 
1221112212212122112111002—23 


1111101211111112010°12122—21 
221212222211220112121111 


. 0—23—92 
Highest run: Coldren 46. 
Spring City, Pa., April 29.—The Twin City Club held an all-day 


shooting tournament on their nds here to-day. ward Ridge, 
of Philsdelphia, took the honors of the tournament, he making 
the best Dusres, 








FOREST AND §$ 


- . 









Florists’ Gun Club. 


Puitaperpuia, Pa., April 25.—The Florists’ Gun’ Club’s shoot 
at Wissinoming grounds to-day was the first of a series of three 
monthly shoots, the first event i for a special: pri 25 
known angles from five expert traps, 25 unknown angles m 
magautrap; posters os distance. The best men at 1 ds., the 
poorer at 14, 12 an “Z 8. rise, according to their known ability. 

The second event at unknown, from magautrap and 25 known 
from five expert traps for president’s medal. Those showing 
the greatest increase in percentage over their previous scores to 
be awarded ‘the greatest number of ints. 

The day was perfect, and the attendance large. Among visitors 
were Howard Ridge, of E. K. Tryon, who made the best average, 
49 out of 50, in the special event. W. L. Colville, of Du Pont 
Powder Co., who shot a 90 per cent. gait in the first contest. 
Geo. Anderson had the best average for both contests, breaking 
93 out of 100, a fine score on these grounds, with two styles 
of shooting. 

Among visitors was J. J. Raffael, of the Southwell Opera Com- 
pany, who tried inanimate targets for the first time. He broke 
17 out of second string of 25. 

Special prize, handicap distance, first of a series of three shoots, 
50 targets, 25 known angles. ; 

First 25, known angles: 


Anderson, 16 .. 






- -1100011011011111119111111—24 


Burton, 16...... - -1110011.101111111101101011—19 
Coleman, 16 - -1001010111101011010111101—16 
ngle, 16..... - -1111110111110111001111110—20 
Cartledge, 1111111100111110111111111—22 


Colville, 16 
Harris, 12 


SS are 
C D Ball, 10 


1110111111111101111111111—23 
1111111011101110110111100—19 
1101111111001111110110101—19 
0000100000011000101010101— 8 
1100111101101111011111101—19 


McKaraher, 10.........0-s+eeeeseeeeeesens 1012111111111111101111111—23 
Wescott, W....cccccccccccccscccevccevcvecs 1101001000111011111011010—15 
DDOED, TOu 2» vei cosesccsccvcccosvescccesecved 0100101110101011100101111—15 
Ridge, 16...........+- 11.13111100111111911111111—24 
Smith, 16........-.+.+00+ 1101011011110111111111100—19 





Eisenlohr, 14 


Magautrap, 25, unknown angles: 
Anderson, 16 


0111111110010010110110011—16 
1111111111110111111101111—23 


Burton, 16..........++ 0111111111011101110000110—17 
Coleman, 16 1411111111011111111111111—24 
Engle, 16........-sss++- 0010710101101101101111101—16 
Cartledge, 1100111101111111111110111—21 
Colville, 16 1111111110101011111111111—22 
Harris, ‘12 14.11111111111101111111001—22 
ell, 0110110011011110111011110—17 
Raffael, 12 1110111100011011010111011—17 
C D Ball, 10 0010011111101111010111110—17 
McKaraher, 10 1111111111101011101111011—21 
Wescott, 1110111111011011111010111—20 
Dorp, 10.....ccseseceeeceeccecccescsesceses 1000001111010101000001111—12 
Ridge, © 16......-seeecserscseseccnccscsvess 1991191111111111111111111—25 
Smith, 16........0seeeeeseeees 0111010111111111111101100—19 
PSGRBORE, 26... 000cssccccenenss 1111100101111101111111111—21 
Von Loon, 16.......cseeeecccsseceeeeeeese 1011101101101111100110110—17 





first. 


Anderson wins . 
> the President’s medal; 


Second event, unknown and known 











angles: 

J wn angles, 26 targets: 5 
jc i sieaken' dae : pauhesesboteebal 112101011111110001000,1,1—17 
Anderson, 50... ...cccceccsccecenseeeeress 1111111111010111111111111—23 
Coleman, 5O.....cccceccccccceeccces . -1201111111111111111111011—23 
Engle, 25........cseescccccsccsneces . -1010111111111111001010111—19 
Cartledge, G0......sscccccccccccsees . -1001111111111011111111111—22 
W L Colville......ccccccccvccscees . - -0111011110111101111010111—19 
Harris, G........cscccccccsccvcssssscceces 1101101111011100001101011—16 
Ball, GD. cc cccccccscccccsccccsccccesccoocnss 0110101111000111011010011—15 
AE, BB a cccesvoctssccccedenccecncevsssocey 1101111011110111010111111—20 
McKarahen ........+ Ssbaseancs « appucesel 0110100111111101110101010—16 
WUGMIOON cocncvccdcvesevcdsonsdosveccsenbay 0100110111000111010011101—14 

OED ceccsccccnvescccccccscsevcccccosvesoved 0110000100010110111001001—11 
Ridge, 75........scccesccseccesssovecsovves 0111110111111111111111111—-23 
SDs st vesubenockhdhecnstesebehesedhanie 1110111111111010101111111—21 
MimemlOhr ....ccccovccsccccocssccsoecoceses 1111101001100010101111011—16 
Van Loon, G.......ccccscccccvcccessceces 1001101111111111110111111—21 

Known les, 25 targets, President’s medal: 

Anderson eitee, ° 1111111101111111101111111—23 
Coleman 1100111111111111101011011—20 
FENGl™ occ ccccccesccccscocnsccsccscescesees 1000111110100111011010100—14 
Cartledge 0111110111111111111011111—22 
CONVERS ec cccccccccccccssecscceocesoosscsss 1201111111111111311111111—24 
NT - . ccgyocecescdescoscobsnescusoseabobeute 0110110100100011010001010—11 
Smith, GO......cccccccccsccccccccccssecsens 0101011111111111101110111—20 
MinKareaher, 0ss0iccssecsscessaccsbecsbed 0111101110101110011100011—16 
Harris ...-ccccccccee 0010010110011111110110010—14 
Westcott, 50...... us ois ebasusaede bee shee 0001001100000011101101111—12 
Eisenlohr, 25.......cccccsescccsccrvevccces 1010111110111101111111101—20 


Points awarded according to increase over previous records: 
Anderson 6, Coleman 5, Dorp 4, Cartledge 3, Smith 3, McKaraher 
2, Bali 1. 





Baltimore Shooting Association Tournament. 


Battimore, Md., April 28.—The sixth annual tournament of our 
Association, April 25-28, was brought to a close this evening with 
the conclusion of the Maryland handicap, at 26 birds, $26, with 
$100 added money, in which there were only eleven entries the 
honors being carried off by Col. Thos. Martin, of Bluffton, 5, C., 
with a straight score, netting, $146.25, while second money on 24 
was divided between Col. Sedam, of Denver; Hayward, ‘of 
Baltimore; Glover, of Rochester, and Le Roy; and Hood captured 
third money all alone. We were most fortunately blessed with 
beautiful weather, and can only express our regrets and deep 
disappointment at the slim cadens from out-of-the-city shooters, 
as we had every reason to expect a much larger attendance. We 
are at a serious loss to account for this, because we think we 
offered a liberal programme in the way of added money and 
no one barred. ° foubt we suffered to some extent from the 
result of the previous week’s shoot at Prospect Park, as a number 
who were in attendance there and had intended remaining over 
for our tournament, because provoked at their refusal to put up 
the added money on the last day, and, like the Arab, they quietly 

acked up their guns and as silently stole away. However, we 
had, all in all, a very pleasant time; all of the added moncy as 
called for by our programme, was forthcoming, and not a com- 
plaint was made. 

We had as visitors from out-of-town: Col. Thos. Martin, Bluff- 
ton, S. C.; Col. J. S. Sedam, Denver, Colo.; Sim Glover, Roches- 
ter; B. Leroy oodard, Campello,’ Mass.; Pentz, of Harper’s 
Ferry; E, C. Burkhardt, Buffalo; B. H. Norton, of the Hazard 
Powder Company, New York; Mrs. Milt. Lindsley (Wanda) and 
Thos. Keller, of the Peters Cartridge Company and King Powder 
Company, while the following representatives upheld the honors 
of the z. S. A.: Messrs. Macalester, Hicks, Collins, Malone, 
Ducker, Harrison, Dr. Brooks, Hood Waters, Marshall, Mann, 
Ducker, Fox, Hawkins, Richardson and Gent. 

While we suffered somewhat financially, owing to the small 
attendance, stil! we don’t complain, and gre under great obligations 
to those who honored us, and in conclusion can only add we 
hope to have you all with us again at no distant day. 

Phe scores for the entire four days follow: 

April 25.—Targets: 

Events: 
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16 
ii iota io 
16 17 16 
iW 16 
18 0 1b 14 20 
18 22 18 13 19 
- 16 23 17 12 2 
bap ob oa ae 15 12 1414 13 
78 9001 
19 14 18 19.12 
17 616 16138 
















igh cy s,tceesccrincs os 9 16 17 14 18 24 18 14 20 18 12 
Hood o0..0.2: ‘18 16 17-13 17-23 20 13 16.19 13 
orton $1012 8 .6151011...... 
Harrison 11 18 16 12 16 23 18 13 i8 20.13 
Hayward 10 11 16 8 16 18 18 .. 16 18 14 
Le Roy 22 16 18 18 18 23 20 13 27 17,14 
Glover 14 17 18 14 20 21 18 13 19 i6 i4 
Sedam . . 14 18 17 11 16 24 16 13 16 17 12 
Collins 33 16 18 11 15 19 14 =. . a, 
Leland Wo, Bees oe ise ce ee 
Du Pont 15 17 18 13 16 22 20 14 18 is 14 
Pentz 0 WAS... .. eo, B ak as 
Martin 14 20 20 13 19 22 16 12 18 19 14 
Wanda sev WCC cs Bes ce save 
Stoor . > 15 13 17 5 145 2. 5 
NUE oily ce wy cect sw difentsivs citbwabino Eat «-- 131523 .. 1136.... 
Robb on Vie ss OB Ben 








SP. Nevisepives 

Hood 

Hicks 

Glover . 

Martin 

Sedam 

Le Roy 

Du Bray 

Edwards 

Hayward . poe ddeudevcneviedpdbs debi scvcesé 
Event 1, 7 birds, $, ds. : 

DEMEER Citsbbotksconsesy -»-2100202 Wanda ........... 

BEGIONS 60.002 vsccgscccvcces COD Si dcees 

BEE Costs dowsecccheorsih Norton ...... 

MUNIN 556s do nvcauctiy eae 1221122 EE Vekbasbeses 

| IES 2222011 Sedam ......... 

Sy ae 20 Hayward 

MEL” Secccbinossesnecwees 1022222 BE sinospedsee 

DEN) siti nokegobaatndéenn 01220 lamison .......... 

SS SE necicanecsrseaaree ED SEED oc ccc vpwpearsacneace 
Event, 2, 10 live birds, $10, 30yds.; 

TEMG cccchsssccad 2110212202— ayward 

Malone .....00000000 11210 w CED -s5cpersoresnt 

EAGCKS co ccccgerenese 2222212222—10 Keller .........+0e« 

MOD cntponns bucked 2111212120— 9 Du Pont ........... 

PR. <voniotiocere’ OD 290. MRD. -oceey 299 00% 

ee He 2111111222—10 Daly ..... 

TRMGOR saccescsonet 2202w H 

MTORR: dnisvep siovcus 2020221022— 7 Du Bray 

Edwards ........008 1222222222—10 


Event 3, 15 live birds, $15, three moneys: 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1899, by Forest end Stream Pub. Co. 








5 K 
Martin,29...... seen np partie ooale i tlcatab 2101212221292121—14 
« 
eS GIs ib rccisiivedivisivccecoduc tbat 12122001200w. 
ROD. Sis cnsscinnsiclisbentenadaccoed 221211102220222-18 
x 
RAIDS ba citcncke see nsses Sndentonten 222212222201222-14 
K nq 
EAB diicacin Rcivikivs cote sieeve 112201212212222-14 
DROSS 50h shade taGoks tresbotcassel 00011002000w. 
K 
Hayward, 80.......... Sah niepiabiatiice voeee2 1111120221202 2-18 
° + 
22022922222222299—14 
111110102100211—1! 
Se a doenemsa bebulatebcnels beteveus 21120222200w. 
in Wa O8 co csiccventbantckssarstveas 122122232222022—14 
; T v 
WIEN es sec ciak vd dadbbauees oemeceine 222111120212222-14 
Wats ccivecvecdetvtteevabebvoctscmal 10012010w. 
RRM coos ucccekasenns Sao iubaaieail 100102120w, 
K 
Watts BB. 0c S cave vce Pbubitsvkcnaee 0012122001202 29-10 
T - 
Edwards, 80...... pavdiaibendsdeyc.teel 221111220221202—18 
Stubener, 27........+ Qbedecrcccoceoscen’ 122201002000020—7 
ie OD. «0.0 senvaitonsen tes Sniesioul 2020120220282209-1 
WaRR, BB. oo cccccedcccandcecvcososecseeses 1002020 w. 
Hood, 29..... caseusdinieemien eon aaneaal 221112912212222 2-15 
\ < 
aba OPS. ci ekeevaceecesedeivabsstced 212122122201211—14 


April 28.—Several very closely contested miss-and-outs were 
shot on this day, Messrs. Martin, Hicks, Malone, Hayward, 
Burkhardt, Du Pont and Sedam being among the winners. The 
main event, the Maryland handicap, 25 birds, $25 entrance, $100 
added, was shot to-day: 







Martin, 90.......scccsevecccesscccvccscees 2221122122211222222121212—25 
Burkhardt, 28.........s+0+0++ eoveccece « +-2222200222220222020220222—19 
Sedam, B.......secccccosecvcvecsecces -2221222112222222022111112—24 
Hayward, 30.........sceeeeesesees -1222122222211221222120222— 
Du Pont, 28 -2110220121120122121121112—22 
Malone, 30 » -12200111112101100 w 
Le Roy, 29 « « -2222220222222222222222222 —24 
Glover, BD......ccceccoveceeeccccsencccees 1212211222220122222212222—24 
Emery, 26.....csccsscccccscvccssescesscces 2022202220222202222222222—21 
p BO. rnscsecsccedoweccss¥occeseses - -1222021222021221222121222—23 
Du Bray, 20. :........ssesseres Voccdcovoees 2222202202022222222222022— 





Fitchburg Rifle and Gun Club, 


Fitcusurc, Mass., April 21.—The Fitchburg Rifle and Gun Club 
opened the season by a shoot at their traps Wednesday, April 19. 
About thirty took part in the excellent sport. It was an i 
day, but scores were not high generally, for most of the men were 
rusty, and several had new guns, all of which conspired to keep 
the scores down. The shooting began about 10:30 and lasted until 
night, when Federhan, of Leominster Club, was way in the 
with 90 per cent. to his credit. He shot in fine form and was 
easily the star of the shoot. Messrs. Burbank, Spring and Wood, 
of the Leominster Club, also shot, and did good work. Of the 
Fitchburg Club men who shot E. R,. Wilbur, Jr., M. A. Cutler, 
W. K. Smith, E. W. Gilson and’S. W. Putnam, 3d, showed up 

~~ rifle and revolv 
, there was a rifle and revolver 
Ed Starkey did fine work at both 25° and- S0yds. 
eo omer of members are -becoming in- 
revolver ing, and it will be made more of a feature 
ef the club work in the are, The shoot ~~ cece “ene, wee 

j large num spectators in the afternoon. in- 
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Hi -forster........... 
C Weber ..........--2011120210—7 


; 2 
Twenty-eight yards, Se points: ' = 











Schlicht. . -+-2101212210-8 E Peterson..........0010°21221 
} A Belden.. - + -02°2112220—7 C Rabenstein....... e 
Wellbrock........,0121010211—-7 P Woelfel.:......... 
Tyenty sit ht penta, 6 . 

imm cone 1 N sasevuton -0111002220—6 
ohn Kreeb......... —§ £ Meckel, cenabbe oe “oonenonah 4 
cena noone -1012120012—7 J P Dannefelser.....0002110100—4 

wenty-eight yards, 5% points: . f 
LT Muench petenesa tozziz1b01--8 GB Breit. cdisnceude *220012220—6 
E Karl..... paiopeesiia 2°20101111—-7 F Wehler............0102120000—4 
Ba rage ada ee + « -290°2222°2—6 , 

wenty-eight yards, 5 points: 

7 £ Noe ae , ieee Cc pnahe.. weenie 1000010002— 3 
A —— S oy Cc Schmidt.......*102000100— 3 
Twenty-eight yards, 4% points: 
A Knodel papidsadeves 1201010 7 Fred Gu 0000021002—3 
E Marquardt......2o0e1m210—6 Boy *00— 
| a eee J tis... bsbucedagsea 1000200 
wenty-eight yards, 4 points: 

C Schaeffer......... 1021) G Phillippi.......... *100100100—3 
Pd ck oncewe sen 02020000: T McPartland....... 0000102000—2 
uests: ' 
Gerbolini......... 01010022116 A J Dreschke...... F 4 

Evcene Doegrncx. 


Brooklyn Gun Club. 


Brooklyn, L. L., April 29.—The weather was charming, 
being a blending of spring and summer as to weather. 5 
a clear light, no wind of any consequence, and a balm 
the air, all of which were conducive to good scores. t 
rep was kept going till near dark. 

John Wright contemplates giving an all-day target shoot some 
time before May 15, and this insures at the start that it will be 
a success, for the amiable manager of the Brooklyn Gun Club 
studies deeply beforehand what prizes will be ooekel and pleasing 
to his clientele. Capt. J. A. H. Dressel was among the visitors, 
as. were also Mr. Lincoln and Miss Randall. No. 10 was a handi- 
cap at 15 birds, and was won by Remsen in a tie with Hopkins. 
No. 11 also was a handicap. No. 12 was the prize event, a subscrip- 
tion to Forest anp Srream. 

It was a handicap. Waters shot for targets only. 
Cramer and Skidmore tied, and in the shoot-off Dr. Cramer and 
Smith tied. In the shoot, Smith was scratch man and Cramer 


had 3 as a.handicap; score, Smith 9, Cramer 10. Nos. 13 and 14 
were at 15 singles and 5 pairs. 


the day 
here was 
feeling in 
he magau- 


Smith, 






Events: 123 45 67 8 9109121314 
Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 15 10 15 10 15 15 15 25 
MUOOES <cbasdevenest sen epater - 999T7T7TIWB9.. 915..1445.. 
Brinton ... ° 0 BD DB 00 0 oes IR. 
Hopkins KE eS ee 5 Se FO 
Lame ...c0 =. Upp an 812 8 913 <e:» 
Dr Creamer . a0 ee 7 .. oe oe 14.15 .. 1613 
Dr Kemble F :© xo.ce Ane MB ve. 38 17.94 
Dr Smith ... Sore & yee S Pre Wee 
Bramwell S ee he: ee 
Skidmore ....4 ES PEE. HA TM 
Remsen ...... -- 94°9..M@.. 619 
ERNE bcdencescn awe aed és 18. 





Curcaco, Iill., April 28.—The Illinois State shoot, May, 9-13, 
comes nearly thirty days ahead of the stereotyped date of the 
first week in June, and will classify among the first trap events of 
this section. The Peoria boys wl a doubt make things lively. 


Chicago Trophy. 

In the race for the Chicago trophy, shot between Messrs. Silas 
Palmer and E. S. Rice last Tuesday, Mr. Palmer won, in his very 
good style, killing 23 out of his 25 birds, Mr. Rice 17 out of 29, he 
having 4 birds added. Both at 30yds. 

At the meeting of the subscribers to the Chicago trophy, held 
on Wednesday evening in a State street hall, the following 
trustees were elected for the ensuing year. Messrs. F. H. Lord, 
F, R. Bissell and W. B. Leffingwell. These are good men, and 
they will have the confidence of the shooters. Garfield, Garden 
City, Eureka and Calumet Heights clubs were represented. 


Grand Forks. 


The fifth annual shoot of the North Dakota Association will 
be held at Grand Forks, June 13 and 14. Rose system. Targets 
at 2 cents. A liberal programme has been arranged. 

Mr. A. C, Paterson and Mr. Thomas P. Hicks, immediately 
after the contest for the Chicago challenge trophy was finished 
on April 25, challenged the winner in due form, and the keen 
interest in it continued unabated. 

E. Hoven. 





480 Caxton Burtpinc, Chicago, Il. 


Trap at Watson’s Park. 


Burnsipe, Ill., April 25.—The scores made in the contest for 
the Chicago challenge trophy, to-day, between Messrs: E. S; Rice 
and S. Palmer, are as follows: 





Bye A bs cc'stcquceesces . .10202211020020120000221220011—17 

Pe DORE ccespecesecs Hees . -2111111111211111111110022_ —23 
April 28.—25-bird match: 

J F Ri acrncns <daniageovatetodn 1202012112212111122112212—23 

Ft EEN ae doats ss écnu ss geeks pin scotenl 1220211110221221012210100—19 





“Important if True.” 


Tue following clipping is from the Chicago Times-Herald, of 
April 29, and seems to effectually settle the matter of the time 
and place at which the Grand American Handicap will be held 
next year—excepting what the Interstate Association may deter- 
mine itself later. While the modest laudation has a good basis 
in. fact, there is some doubt as to the correctness of the matter 
concerning the G. A. H. The clipping is as follows: =a 

“It is more that probable that the Grand American. Handicap 
shoot will be held in the West next,year. Already Eastern shooters 
have broached the idea of transferring the great event from Elk- 
wood Park westward, and Western sportsmen stand ready to 


make all the necessary arrangements. 
wan West has not.asked for the shoot. The overtures have 
‘om 


aye trap-shooters themselves. Yesterday E. S. 
-Rice, the well-known manager, received a letter from Irby Bennett, 
vice- ident of the Interstate Association, practically assuring 
ice that the West could have the ‘shoot if it wanted to. 

Mr. Bennett wanted to know what arrangements could” be made 
for holding the shoot here. As Mr. Bennett is also. 
the committee on grounds and location the letter 


OS - ae 
nament was ar aban sorentsiees te ailing He tine 
shooters to arrive at the conclusion which was expressed in the 
letter Mr. The Westerners in the last shoot made an 
im; on trapsmen, which the latter are not liable 
to 


. of all the rivers 
makes tfaveling v 
the man 








his en beck. even though 

speaking of this 1 refer to the target events 
to . that the management 

in 7 events. 





pigeon events of this kind high guns should prevail. Two moneys 
every five entries’ would be a fair ratio, and I believe there 
would be nearly as. entries. This would at leastenable the 
contestant who shot to break even on the » while on the 
other hand, if he only kills 4.or 5 out of 7 he should not be 
entitled to any mioney. The management admitted the mistake, 
but very resolutely persisted in ing out its programme, which 
is of itself commendable. The Washington Park Gun Club is 
composed of ung energetic business men, and it is safe to 
pe ict, sho they attempt to hold another tournament it will 

even more successful than the present one. All of the members 
contributed their mité toward the success of this shoot, and to 
enumerate all the workers at this tournament it would be necessary 
to publish the foster of the club. 


Annual Meeting. 

The annual meeting of the Association was held at the Midland 
Hotel, and in the absence of the president and vice-president 
Mr. Herbert Taylor was called on to preside. Only five clubs were 
represented: aod after some discussion it was decided to take no 
definite action in ee to selecting a place for the next annual 
meeting at present, but to meet in at St. Louis next month, 
when the Missouri. State Fish ‘Game Protective Association 
will convene. An executive committee, however, was appointed 
which consisted of a member from each club, and which 1s ¢com- 
ee as follows: Herbert SS ange St. Louis Gun Club; Dr, E. R. 

ickerson, Moberly Gun Club; W. H. Allen, Pleasant Hill Gun 
Club; Walter Howe, Washington Park Gun Club, and Chris. Gott- 
lieb, O. K. Gun Club, both of Kansas City. 

The sentiment seemed to prevail that there is really no occasion 
for the existence of this organization, and it has been suggested 
that it be merged with the parent one, which will most likely be 

e. Such an amalgamation would materially strengthen the 


older organization. . 

Present and gerticipating : C. C. Nauman, San Francisco, Cal.; 
Rony Davis, hmond, Mo.; J. W. Gulick, Brookfield, Mo.; 
A. B. Daniels, Denver, Col.; . A. Smith, Greenwood, Mo.; 
- S. Thomas and W. H. Allen, Pleasant Hill, Mo.; A. L. 
evinney and T. Stevenson, Olathe, Kan.; Dr. J. C. a Ww. 
x. Lytle and B. OQ, Running, Atchison, Kan.; H. Talbot, 
A. H. Barlow and Geo. Stevenson, Waterville, Kan.; A. Dixon 
and S. W. pation’, pw Mo:-; T. A. Brown, Frontenanc, Kan. ; 
W. H. Koohler and J. W. Goff, Leavenworth, Kan.; Chas. Young, 
Springfield, O.; D..S. Gregg, Kingfisher, O. T.; D. W. Cooley, 
Oxford, Kan.; J. Wilmot, Lexington, Mo.; F. N. and C. B 
Cockrill, Dr. S. Redman, Dr. A. Park and G. D. Park, Platt 
City, Mo.; Bud Freeman, Blue Springs, Mo.; Geo. McClure and 
L. 5S. Eddins, Sedalia; Mo.; G. + Jenkins, Wamego, Kan, 
W. S. Allen, Raymore, Mo.; Dr. C. B. Clapp and Dr. E. R. 
Hickerson, Moberly, Mo.; Paul Mellinger and Parhan, Wichita, 


The trade representatives were Jno. J. Hallowell, Bridgeport 
Conn., of the U. M. C. Co.; J. S. Fanning, Batavia, N. Y. “Gold 
Dust Powder Co.; Paul North, Cleveland; O., Cleveland Target 
Co., who materially assisted the management by seeing that the 
target events and magautrap were kept going; Herbert Taylor, 
St. Louis, Mo. Du Pont Powder Co.’s representative. 

The tournament was held at Washington Park, where all the trap- 
shooting of Kansas City is done. This park has been described 
in your columns several times before. The targets used at this 
tournament were bluerocks, thrown from magautrap. 


First Day, Tuesday, April 25, 


In the early part of the day most of the interest centered in the 
shooting of Sweet, who for several events kept inding out 
straights on targets, without any apparent effort whatever. He 
got through the first four events without a miss, but in the next 

e could not get beyond his 9th bird, the loss of which gave him 
a run of 68 straight. This excellent start enabled him to finish 
at the top of the list; not undisputed, however, as Gottlieb, who 
shot in his usual steady, unconcerned manner, managed to over- 
haul Sweet right at the finish, and thus these two afe tie for high 
average with .935, a percentage that would do credit in the pro- 
fessional class. 

Next to these comes Charley Young, 4 birds short of their 
total, and he is in turn closely followed by Hallowell and 
Koohler. ,Not only did Young shoot Satgate well, but his work 
on live birds was also of the best; for he and Besch were the 
only two that killed straight in the two live-bird events, which 
consisted of 17 birds. However, Young’s run on live birds, 26, 
scored 9 more in the miss-and-outs that followed the conclusion 
of the — programme. Young’s miss did not occur until it 
was decided to go back a yard each round in order to settle this 
event. Then when the 33yds. mark was reached he came to grief. 
To Besch, though, goes the honor in the live-bird events, as_ his 
run is even two greater than Young’s, being 28.. His first loss 
had to be recorded when he was shooting at 35yds. This miss- 
and-out created neo end of interest, for there were twenty-nine 
entries, and it was only possible to decide it by going back a 
yard each round, which in with those who had 7 straight to 
their credit. On the 12th bird the 36yds. mark was reached, and 
there were yet 5 straight, but here Nauman and Besch fell out, so 
oe. three remaining, F. N. Cockrill, W, H. Allen and Wilmot, 

ivi 

The target programme consisted of nine 15 target events, and 
one, No. 6, at 10 pairs, The entrance in each was $1.50. en 
there were two live-bird events, a 7 and 10-bird shoot; $5 and $7.50 
were the entrance res ioe in these. The former had $10 
added and the latter ere was also $100 added in the 
target events. The weat! conditions were perfect. 















Shot 
12345678 910 at. Broke. Av. 
15 15 15 15 141515141314 155 935 
-- 14151414141813151414 155 145 ~~ = .935 
16 131313151515151314 155 M1 .909 
-- 12131515141615121513 155 139 .896 
..-1413 1414131814121312 15 8 137 -883 
-- 1215 10 14131715131312 16 136 ~~ .877 
WU4WMNWNB12413 «2155 (129 -832 
BUWUBNIDH 914415 155 128 ~~ 8 
1311 1512131213131313 155 128 ~ = .8% 
.131412141441412111311 155 128 .825 
10 11 1012 121812131312 155 is -793 
13.131513101115121512 155 -780 
-TS9NWWRUULWWWH WH 106 ~ .683 
Ged .. 1512151915141514 13 119 ~~ .952 
161313..18141315.. 12% 116 .92 
sidiesibeesns Sic Mas, se; agen dree 45 41 «911 
oy A Eb 45 41 91 
.. 1216 14191214.. .. % 8 6.905 
1113151516131414.. 140 12%  .892 
Sates cu usree se Ie 2. 35 31. 885 
14141310..13151312 135 118 «874 
Trg rr BTS. 15 13.866 
BB... UBER 10 86103 _——sCLB58 
woledes dates Wot tele 60 a 
117112 9..15131512 13% 112 = .84 
121314171.. 412.... 106 88 838 
121813 ..1414131011 12 100 .83%3 
ty ite rie pb ey 60 49 ~—C#B16 
13121413138 1113.... 125 11 .806 
1313812 $10 ..13121313 1% 107 .792 
1912 1912121512... .... 1% 9 @§«.792 
1212 1% 12"... . a 47 TRB 
9-12 .. 1313 1 8 72 86.7 
cecessececes WAMU as ty te be ee y & A .15 
Ghenad care ghee ce, OC ée. Mer, We se 6 MW .%5 
MM os dospe do ch oor ve eees Metis Mees G& aw“ .% 
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ance of the shooters. 


a 15-bird race. 


ellinger, Brown, F. 
. B. Cockrill, 5; 


shot off miss-and-out. 


urse in this event, but next year the 
per cent of the entrance money. 
holder, Davis, received $62.50. The balance of the purse, with the 
$25 added money, was divided, Rose system, 
those whose score entitled them to a share of it. 
conditions the lls got in, and there was but one man out of the 
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Second Day, Wednesday, April 26. 


Quite a number of new shooters put in an appearance to-day, and 
the entries ran much more uniform, this being evidenced 
fact that not less than thirty-five of the fifty-five contestants 
participated in the target event, shot the entire seven events. 
. of Moberly, one of the new arrivals, seemed to be keyed 
ut right, so he proceeded to cut out the running for the 
e made but few skips, and in only one. event 
did- he drop more than one bird, finishing with a loss of 5 out of 
Even so good a shot as Fanning had 
after the Doctor, and the best he could do was to finish second, 
2 birds short of Clapp, whose average is .954, while Fanning’s is 
936. Gottlieh and Howe were the only straight men in the 20-bird 
event, but in the shorter races straights were numerous. 

While the table shows but seven events, there was also a team 
race shot for the two-men team championship at targets. 
conditions of this race were 25 targets per man, 50 
L, C. Smith cup. There were ten teams entere 
test, but three of them shot only for birds, as the 
bers of the Association, and therefore not eligible. 
in this contest proved to be two local men, members of the 
Washington Park Gun Club—Walter Howe and Lil Scott—who 
total of 48 out of 50, each scoring 24. Next came 
is with 46, the former scoring 
22.. The O. K, team—Gottlieb and Hickman—equaled this, as each 
of this pair had 23 to their credit. 
weet 22, Herman 22—44 
Taylor 22, Hickerson 19—41; Dave 
The ineligible teams scored: 
24, Hallowell 19-43; Koohler 20, Young 20—40. 

There were two live-bird events on the car 
The latter constitutin 


be content to trail 


were not mem- 


and the latter 


The scores of e other a 
F. N. Cockrill 17—39, 
Fanning 23—46; Daniels 


d for the day, a 7 and — 
what is known as the 
amateur State live-bird championship. The bird affair showed the 
following results: 

Clapp, W. S, Allen, Wilmot, Nauman, Daniels, Hallowell, Taylor, 
Rogers and Curtice, 7; Gottlieb, F. N. C 


ockrill, Wright, B 
W. H. Allen, Young, M 


. Smith and Swiney, 
ennefee, Jarrett, J. B. Porter, Fanning, Redman and 
ickerson, Berkey and Riley, 4; Case 3; and 


+ Be 
ampionship race showed three straights when complete— 
W. S. Allen, Gottlieb and F, N. Cockrill. The tie was immediately 
The O. K.’s champion, Gottlieb, was the 
first to drop out, as he could add but 5 more to his original total. 
The very next round brought grief for Cockrill; as he too missed. 
It now only remained for Allen to kill, and he was equal to the 
Those who killed straight received no part of the 
will share in a division of 
nm this occasion the former 


four moneys, among 


The conditions of the event are 15 live birds, $10 entrance, birds 
included, $25 added. 

The weather was dark and threatening, and a strong gusty 
wind prevailed all day, which added 
ooting. Fortunately, though, no rain fell. 
. Allen scored every live bird. He shot at 29 all told, in- 
cluding the two regular events and the tie. 

All target events were 15 singles, with the exception of No. 4, 
andethis was 


much to the difficulty of the 
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Gulick, Horton and McGee each shot in one 15-bird event, and 
scored 9, 8 and-7 respectively. 


Live Birds—State Amateur Live Bird Championship. 
State amateur live-bird championship, 15 live pigeons: 










W S Alllen..... 156 C B Cockroll. .021011111221122—13 
F N Cockrill,.. 15 Clapp ecescesee*22122110211122—13 
Gottlieb ...... 15 Renick .......010D2111*12121—12 
Stockwell ..... 14 Riley ..........222012190222122—12 
BS eS 14 Taylor ......... 
B P o+eemhell Z Millett ... e —12 
urtice ....... 20222222214. Swinney 101010121222111—12 
bag 0213 RW HT Alten. 202i ao 
each .....20- 2002 e a = 
Wilmot ....... 2 13 Redman ....... 00**12120210111— 9 
Shoot-off, miss-and-out: 
W S Allen.............2222221—7 Gottlieb ........ paaqeda 222220 —65 
F N Cockrill...........2222220—6 


Hallowell—Young vs. Gottlieb—Nauman. 


After the conclusion of the live-bird events, these four met in a 
two-men team contest at 25 live birds per man for the price of the 
birds, with the result that Young and Hallowell won by one bird. 
Charley Young virtually won the race, as he scored 24. Gottlieb 
was high man on his team, with 23, while the other two principals 
tied on 21. : 

The birds were a fair lot, being specially selected for the race. 


MOG Soyo e csc cctivecvesctie ll iicews 24 
Hallowell . as 21—45 
Gottlieb ........... « « -22221212211210222"2222221—23 
Nauman ......... 022121*111222111211002211—21—44 





Third Day, Thursday, April 27. 


The weather to-day materially affected the shooting, for it began 
raining early in the morning, and each succeeding shower being 
heavier than its predecessor, about 3 o’clock there was a regular 
deluge of water, and this in turn wound up in a_ hailstorm. 
Water stood all over the ground inches deep. By 5 o’clock it had 
grown so dark that it was practically impossible to see a target, 
therefore it became necessary to call off three target events, which 
were yet to be shot. Under the existing conditions very few shot 
through the seven target events, which were finished, though over 
thirty had made all-day entries, but when it rained as above de- 
scribed many declined to shoot any longer. Ordinarily it- would 
have been an easy matter to dispose ot the target events by 4 
o’clock, but owing to the live-bird shooting, which engrossed 
most of the shooters’ attention, it was difficult to keep the target 
shooting going. It must be understood that both kinds of shooting 
were in progress continually, and it frequently occurred that a 
shooter who had entered in a certain squad in the target events 
would be shooting pigeons at the very time he was wanted at the 
other traps. As the target shooting naturally progressed much 
more rapidly, it was hard to overcome this conflict. Then, too, 
the live-bird event was the most important of the whole shoot, 
so that most of the principals looked upon the targets as a side 
issue for this day at least. i ; 

Only fourteen shooters had shot their score in seven events 
when the storm put a stop to the = shooting. Among these 
Nauman is high man with 930, and Rogers is second with 904. 
This is exceptionally good shooting, for the reason that the target 
traps here are located on a high ridge, and the targets are thrown 
out intospace beyond. Thewind was blowing very strong and would 
force the targets down over this ridge in the most aggravatin 
manner. Sometimes they would take a perceptible drop of severa 
feet, so it was absolutely impossible to judge them correctly. The 
best piece of shooting was Wilmot’s score of 19 out of 20 in the 
last event. This being a mixed race of 10 singles and 5 pairs. 
During all the rain the live birds shooting continued, for both 
shooters and the management realized that this event should be 
finished, The scores: 












Shot 

Events: E at. Broke. Av. 

WGI 65 cicccccccdeccsve f 115 107 -930 
ROGGE. sccassceccceces js 115 =: 104 -904 
WEEE "accuccerececece 115 3=:108 -895 
OS 115 = «108 -895 
WEEE sp ccccoctendess 115 103 895 
We UPD Svovecdecdeceunce f 115 102 ~*~. 886 
BRE Le oaecctdeuatciccerne 3 19 115 «101 -878 
WOME So cecccscccceseucs 2 115 —s «100 869 
WE ne cecdade dose dks ee adece 115 99 860 
GNU, Sh ocssdcéecccocccees 13131519141313 116 -860 
W A SMS 65 civedecevidees 13 151119141016 115 98 851 
OEE cna tincedaccesceqaanete 1412141912 916 115 96 -834 
WED « USecdcascccavdtesss 13 13 13 18 14 12 11 115 94 -817 
BN  dicdds dcduccdtandiicedés 12 13 14 16 10 12 15 115 92 -800 
DRE iii. ci vib Cacectectel vic 14 13 14 20 15 12... 95 88 -925 
MUD Lay Bees Rc tects te 14 9151813 14.. 9% 83 -873 
FRGMOOW oo ec cs cdeicecvssce 1113 15151314.. 95 81 852 
MME abcd auras seccecesed s¥e 13 13141714 9.. 95 80 842 
DD oc cksccscccussagece 151412171111 .. 95 80 -842 
F N Cockrill. osaseee Eee Ie at 30 Oe <- 95 79 -831 
Bruns .... Edd ae <i dk Ge. Xe 20 5 -833 
Howe - 13141415 713.. 95 6 800 
Goff . i ee 45 36 -800 
Fernkas aay tet sad 30 24 -800 
Planck -- 1412 14 50 40 -800 
Barlow ee . 13 15 35 2B -800 
Snider 14 13 12121210 .. 95 3 - 763 
Lil Scott agi on ae 30 23 -766 
Cornett any 60 44 -733 
Wright .. -12 8 15 54 -720 
Rickmers Be vs. Ue ds ke.2 30 21 -700 
ny 40.00, See |e 85 59 -694 

imms ... --- 9131213 9 9 95 65 -684 
ERIONOEE bs 2c ctcedceesceces 1213 91213 5 95 64 -873 

ME dnecatupecendesaunen cow PE so en as 30 20 -666 
TR BO pa ccapncsdvcasesce-co acca Te Oe as. <0 30 20 - 666 
PUREED cocvexescccceasetere Me See ae SS ce oe 80 53 662 
ON FRR 9 $1410 615.. 95 62 -662 
WE Re Peek i nbs eek scecaveee 110 12:10 .. .. s. 65 41 -630 
SROVUIIONE dco icccdacescsanes ef os $i1-%).. .. 50 31 -620 
WOON 05.5 083 Kenccccncepesss 96) be’ os @ Ove a. 30 17 - 566 
WOE bodice vetves ocedee rs + F $h... 72 100 51 -510 


Bramhall and Curtice shot in but one event, the former scored 
9 and the latter 11 in a 15-bird sweep. 


Live Birds—Schmelzer Trophy. 


This was the event in which most of the interest centered, from 
the fact that there was a handsome silver trophy to be won in ad- 
dition to the purse. The entrance in this event was optional, 
either price of the birds or a $10 sweep, birds included at 25 cents. 
There were thirty-eight contestants, and each of these entered for 
the purse and the silverware. Thus there was $290 in the pot, 
for there was $100 added to the purse. This was divided Rose 
system, four moneys, on a ratio of 5, 4; 3, and 2. 

In the weather that prevailed it is but natural: that the birds 
should be very ordinary, though early in the morning there were 
a few good ones trapped. That there are but three straight scores 
of 20 in this, is mainly attributable to the fact that most of the 19s 
and 18s had lost a bird early in the race, for during the heavy 
rain it was difficult to get them to take wing, but again when 
shooter did draw one of these it invariably got away. For the 
light was very bad, and this made it hard to locate a bird, it 
being easily lost in the rain and gloom. 

Nauman, Gottlieb and Herman were the straight men, while 
Daniels, W. S. Allen, Young and Bramhall finished with 19. The 
— received $19 and the 19s $15.20, the 18s $11.40, and the 17s 


Schmelzer trophy: 
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ME: - tinaescewsgmavegene bieuood wones ¥uee + + 00 eo R*22°2121 22222220222 —17 
EE 0 csv ape devvebngssibobs <biussabiecabe 12222200121121022221—17 
Devinney ...... depen Si idosyob-cqunihe cee ++ ena 
CRIME cin ve ospcghad ccbpocvenssssdeebebnoccuea 17 
BEBO 55 0539 -e0nvspony ov due epvenconecpenincds reba 222212°222*12222120*—16 
PEERY i505 2c cpendoqr nage robs deo nyssveescehaueen 22022202221 222010222—16 
RL. sa pacencanséeoreentcs pepen yet gees ener 21221202102222%2222*—16 
RS SS a ener if 
BF MMMM cccpoevsscccbososgecvevccccscocen + « «-22202101022221011012—15 
PETIEE pacdanairay's'0ddv6050enb000%% eepecogeiin 21211120002011222220—15 
EL capoduuhubestobvesabbpepheese cues ena + «221221 —15 
BUSI wbncavaeatectCaebspeeapesscesspesensenee 14 
STE cn rncderp cdueopo cbs nncebesh anc ckenttene 1202202011021022211*—14 
Laidlaw 1202020220021—14 
Runnin *01010*2222202— 
McCurdy 20121*1101020110212*—13 
ae 01101: 

Dickinson . . -1211010212*210200010—12 
W_H Allen. 20002100020110120200— 9 


While the management did succeed in finishing the event, it was 
impossible to shoot the tie off, and it was agreed those interested 
to settle the ownership of the trophy in a 25-bird contest on the 
following day at 2 o’clock s 


Fourth Day, Friday, April 28—Trophy Shoot-off. 


The conditions were most favorable for a capital race, as the air 
was clear and bracing and there was a good strong wind that was 
favorable to the birds. All the -principais were on hand promptly 
at the time set for the commencement of the race, so. there was no 
delay in this Bravest, and the race began on schedule'time. Nau- 
man was the first shooter up, and he failed to score, though the bird 
he drew was‘rather am easy one. When he duplicated this on the 
very next bird it was evident that he was rattled, for he complained 
of not knowing where he was shooting, though hé was not visibly 
perturbed. Herman could not get beyond his 3d bird, as he lost 
his 4th, an incomer; this, a very fast twisting bird, was harder 
than the flight would indicate. Gottlied, the more experienced 
one of the trio, was faring very well, and was. killing his birds in 
excellent time. 

The first 10 birds were very poor, but after that there was a 
marked improvement, so that from this on some excellent shooting 
was done by both Gottlieb and Herman,though Nauman was virtu- 
ally out'of the race from the start, and slobbered most of the birds 
he did score. But he did kill two very hard birds, his 1th and 
19th. When Herman lost his 1th, a very fast twisting outgoer, it 
was generally conceded. that Gottlieb had the race won, and such 
afterward proved to be the case, as he finished with a straight 
score of 2, though he came very near losing his Ith, a bird 
very similar to the one Herman lost. This bird was off as soon 
as the trap opened, and twisted wickedly; apparently it was not 
hit very hard, but it circled around and lit just in bounds, and 
here the dog managed to catch it. Gottlieb’s other star kill was 
his lith. Serena finished with 23 and Nauman with 19. Thus 
Gottlieb won the second trophy this year that. the Schmelzer Arms 
Co. had put up for competion. 

The shoot-off: 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1899, by Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 
$8825541424258511351242885 
: eee ecatectabtehe tees. 
Gottlieb.........604¢ 2921222L222L2222222222212222 3 
56484448555185858851424248 
LAR LR RIM EBR PEL LGYENR EL EAREANK 
Herman, .......+0++. 2120121222012122212122222-2 
1254584415154145582145422 
HPRLTNECA FE FERPA PERAA SY 
Nauman........+++ @€0111011211*223%*112122222 0-19 


After the race a miss-and-out was started, and here Gottlieb added 
17 more straight kills to his string, making 42, all he shot at. 
He and Fanning divided the money at this juncture, though Fan- 
ning .was there by virtue of a re-entry, having missed his first 
bird, 





Boston Gun Club, 


WeuincTon, Mass., April 28.—Though’ no remarkable scores 
were placed at the third prize shoot of the Boston Gun Club, 
April 26, the very nicest kind of a time was enjoyed by those pres- 
ent. A very welcome addition to the crowd was Mr. Sheffield, just 
home from a Western business tour, extending over two months, 
and it must be admitted that lack of practice seemed in this case 
to work contrary to rule, as with a strange gun he started the 
afternoon’s shqoting in exemplary fashion. F 

Others jogged along in the same old way, content with an 8, a 
7 or a 6, according to whether the event was at pairs or unknown. 
All shooting was over a magautrap, event No. 4 being somewhat 
new, as the trap was set to throw straightaway, which gave known 
angles all the time, varying as the shooter changed is position 
on the platiorm. 

Scores complete as follows: 

Events: 

Targets: 

Gordon, 17....ccccccccccccsccsvoses 
Miskay, 18........ccsscsvcsscseceee 
Woodrull, 17..cccccrvcccccscrscces 
BORAT, Bo acpecccccscovcccocsscces 
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BeeeMetd Bq. isccoccgececvoossodesse 111111111111101101101100110110—23 
Woodruff, 17......ccccccccscceceseces 111111111011100101111111001001—22 
Diislkcay, IB. ..v de vccscccccctsossovcees 111011010011111111011001101111—22 
PMOL, HB. so caccscccccvccsccsccscceg 111010111011001110011110011100—19 
ON rie 101110011010111101101011101001—19 
ellington, 16.........ssseseseeesess 101100110010110111110101011101—19 
“Mii sccdhossceeencons tacekwe 100110010111111111011000110110—19 
ROL, Micpnswnconspdesesccessocsend 011100011011110010100111111100—18 
Bricher, 16 ......scccsvecsers ooveens 00110111010100101100w 
DEGRIAR, BB... cccccouscdcccevccsnboreesed 00010000111001001000w 
ROME: BB. necovencepeencsovsevovessnys 1100101100w 


Centerdale Gun Club. 


Centzerpae, R. L., April 30.—Our third medal and merchandise 
shoot yesterday had fourteen entries, and the scratch men had to 
shoot hard to get a few points. Inman and Phettiplace tied for 
first with 24, and Griffith and Hammond, both scratch, scored 23. 
Before and after this event, eleven other events were shot. The 
afternoon was perfect for shooting, and consequently some good 
scores were made. 

Dr. Hammond tried a new load, with which he was very suc- 
cessful, scoring 26 out of 27. Remington is getting back to where 
he belon . and before long he will make them all hustle. 
Griffith shot in his usual arene form, but shot remarkable at 
doubles, scoring 15 out of 16. Inman and Phettiplace are both 
shooting strong, and will surely lose their liberal handicap after 
the mext’ shoot. Next Saturday all the boys are going to attend 
the opening shoot of the Pascoag Gun Club, and you can rest 
assured that we will all have a good time: 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


Lincoln Gun Club Tournament. 

Lincotn, Neb., April 24.—Herewith are scores made at: our 
tournament, April 18 to 21 inclusive. The club’s system of free 
— ave universal satisfaction, and the shoot passed off very 

ntly. ot j osu eee 

The first day was very fine, and the scores on this day were 
the best during the meet. PS : : ; : 

On the second day the sky was covered with black clouds, and 
the wind blew a gale directly into the shooters’ faces,, which 
made good scores impossible. 

The third day was clear and cool, with a strong wind: blowing 
from the north directly over the traps and bearing the targets 
close to the ground. On the second day the club gave a handsome 
gold badge, which was event No, 5, emblematic of the interstate 
eee which was won by D. D. Bray, of Syracuse, Neb. 
A rather singular occurrence was that in a field of thirty-five entries 
only one man should break sereieht in the first ten. It is prob- 
ably due to the fact that Mr. Bray has been a -trap-shooter in 
Nebraska winds for twenty-three. years, and no doubt bettcr ac- 
quainted with the erratic flight of the targets on that occasion. 


















Tuesday, April 18, 

All events at 15 targets: 

Events: 123 45 6 7 8 910 Broke. 
C E Latshaw 14415131116144131441013 132 
G Sievers BRRbUBUNBUNI 129 
E L Clark 8121310101412131011 «118 
Geo Peterson WBUUUBWbUK 137 
H C Mortenson .14141412141312151413 135 
S E Lo 181412141512 9131414 130 
A M Bern -- 15138156 14131414131312 136 
W F Duncan 18 121813 121312141214 128 
Grant (Kimballs) MUNWBUBWbUUB 129 
W E I 1114412 9 9 910.. 614 84 
F Miller 9141213111213121515 126 
C D Linderman 13111114141013121414 12 
D D Bray 11 18 1314141315141413 13% 
S L Saunders 91414414414415122131413 132 

Burk WMUUnWnI 7478 10 

D Pollard Wes Ties BE ce Do 0d 00 33 

H Heer RMUMUMUBBWbWM 13 

R Kimball 1441216121515151221314 137 
F M Moore - 812122 810 918 106 
S Garner S22 fy) grate 49 
os - 8131112121513 $1112 116 
£¢ - 1112141212 911121314 120 
‘+E -WUBRBLBNMNM1213 = 122 
vas «3B MBO Tis. 25 2. oe oe 62 
1 713 9 91210 6 91214 0 

H 772 TUNiNN 714 98 
T Clyde W098 B00 c's. BB. x 39 
GL WO UR GPA 0346 oe 50 oe 43 

Geo 1210. ..WMUM.... 65 
L Bailey 1012°61011......12.. 60 
CR 121492101381212151211 128 
GET 121277121315 9131413 127 
W D Townsend 1310181101412 119 
McDonald UNVBBBIUNBRBUNL it 
E Trotter 18 1513-15 131412151314 137 
FP WURMRD 6cndc isc cccscccsose stand oa. 3a ver 122144124..22 64 

11 91210121213101111_ iil 

Wednesday, April 39. 

All events at 15 targets, except No. 5, 10 targets, gold badge: 

Events: 7 my 2 P3 6 g 7 $°9 10 roke, 
] BhevaS. 6 osiic coer scvciicecsectus 228 912 81313121312 m4 
C Be MattheaWinciscccciccccctes 12122100M 811101110 9 99 
ae Ee ee . § 8 9RTIMNBBRU 98 
Geo Peterson....... -1449BW 814141213812 113 
H C Mortenson. -WRRBTUUBUM WW 
Hilberry -UBNR &SRBBIZH 113 
Evans ... -121201138 812101410 8 103 
Bernhardt -14RBS8 SWLUDM Wi 
Heer -1BB11 8181313113. 115 
Lowrey -NRWB INWBBI 16 
SEE -Gsnvoveneeetenes - $10 T11 6 SUL 8 87 
Linderman .....:.++. puoatiosens Wi sll 4u BR IB 98 
DORE. vocnsvescdessePnbecobonvered 1014 9121018151816 = 114 
SamGers’. np. covensncsoesqoewnsee 11 91211 912 91381313 108 
Bark, .ccccccdeppevssencdccos¥vess 10 9 810 9 8 9UWB 90 
AMACEWS 50 sos o> cewaihke obey ves 12 81013 82BUbRW2U 109 
McDonald ....vecesvscseccccccce 910'9 9 6 101010 10 14 91 
Townnend: opscesrcecenedsies coved 8 91012 8-912 71413 94 
EAIRTIRS ..omsesp vs peed bactireds 10 8,714 410121214 9 96 
TROUNE, oh ccinesdhan ced Mathes ess W4fild 8442414 = 115 
Hollister,” .ccscccteoved Epiteacces 9137912 6121212 9413 .106 
Diefenderier . ...0c.cccdeessecece Nuss bK4WBUU Wi 
SUsS8ET . co0nccnepeccecn sacs sess 12121011 611 7101012 95 
Ch: Mbue seeeesnerthestanaah oA BADD. B fo .00 26 0s00 34 
Ruggles - 9 8 5 6 4.81210 6122 ¥ (5) 
Hairgrove . 11111112 6 910 10 1213 99 
Duncan -- 1010 910 71410121314 102 
Burton 14122 7 8 91011 911 96 
Moore . 8111011 8WWNW2.. 83 
Schroeder .. 10121012 9 71210 812 93 
Hawman 1i31110 60 Win 7 96 
C—O ere @ BFS. F Za. 00 0 ceies 27 
Schultze OO eo. oes 22 
Sra S )y. 2. 27 

PUGET U, cccccfocisesocvepouessy Ss Os oe ts 0S 4 
Alexander VR eee 10 
EEO ci nscsgecWvdelwtcbanpests 1310 5611 612 810.. 18 82 
Bwards ....cveddedevescccsecwsve DDR a oe Soe Ne ce Oe 24 
OPGAR ..cccsrcscocccoccccseredve Mii.ciee8:.i 16 
GOFMEF oe ccedccsciccccvcccvccces Si. °26.. 14 
Pollard ..ccoccosescccscccccccces ara «9 
Bailey ..cccccccccccccccscseccecs out gen saleeatie atl 17 
Kimball ....desccccccccccvscccce 81213121415 108 
White osivvcccdcccoes os E-06,anoe ae 59 
RT ee rere 812131011 .. 81 
oS ee : ee ae kine 30 
Cowperthwait 9 
TOME cunncecddocestusan 7 





All events at 15 targets: 
Events: 
Latshaw 
Sievers 
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Randiett, 28. 
Burke, 29 


The meet was a success. There was no ill-feeling engendered 
among the sportsmen and nothing occurred to mar the pleasure 
of those managing the four days’ shooting, or of those partici- 

ting in the events. It was not a money-making tournament, 

ecause the club put every dollar raised into expenses and prizes. 

However, the club will come out even. The committee Favi ig 
the tournament in charge was Messrs. C. E. Latshaw rge L. 
Carter and W. D. Bain. These gentlemen were warmly congratu: 
lated over their success in the management, and the visiting 
sportsmen went away feeling that the entertainment had been 
perfect. The club donated the targets to the contestants. 


Gero. L. Carter. 





New Jersey State Rifle Association. 
National Rifle Association. 


Passaic, N. J., April 24.—The next annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation will be held at Sea Girt, N. J., the week ot Sept. 4 to 9 
inclusive. The targets used in all matches will be those prescribed 
in Blunt’s Manual for Small Arms, i. e., 200 and 300yds., target 
“A,” bullseye 8xl0in.; 500 and 600yds., target “B,” builseye 18x 
24in.; 1,000yds., target “C,”’ bullseye 32x45in. 

In’ all team’ matches the following arms may be used by the 
several branches of the service: 

-The National Guard, State Militia or Vtentenenge 
rifle and carbine, .4ical., (3-groove) without any alteration. F 
Army magazine rifle, 30cal. e 

The Ar U. S. Army magazine rifie and carbine, .30cal. 





my.—U. 
Seerenee rifle and carbine, .45cal. (3-groove) without any altera- 
on. 

The Navy and Marine Service.—Lee magazine rifle, .236cal., 
Secingheld rifle, .45cal. (3-groove) without any alteration. 

he Naval Reserve.—Lee rifle, .45cal., Lee magazine rifle, .236cal. 
Springfield rifle, .45cal. (3-groove) without any alteration, 

In individual matches in which “any military” rifle is allowed, 
any military rifle with _ open sights and. not less than 6lbs. 
wigee pull may be used. 

The fixed Government ammunition as issued by the Government 
will be exclusively used, the same to be delivered at the range in 
unbroken original packages direct from the Government or State 
arsenals. An officer detailed for that purpose will inspect all 
ammunition at the firing point. 

Ammunitiop may be purchased at the range in original pack- 
ages. In ‘all individual matches any ammunition may be used 
unless otherwise specified. 

The State of New Jersey will supply tents, cots and blankets 
to all teams. Restaurant'on camp grounds. 

Bird W, Spencer, Edward P. Meany, Anthony R. Kuser, execu- 


Sain, booker Jersey Rifle Association. De Lancy G. 





Trap at Shasta, Cal. 


Suasta, Cal., April 17—One of the most successful shooting 
tournaments ever held in northern California was held on the 
grounds of the Red. Bluff Gun Club, April 16.—The grounds are 
among the best in the State, and the management made the ar- 
rangements as nearly perfect as could be done. There were repre- 
sentatives from nearly every town north of Sacramento. With the 
exception of a strong wind during the forenoon shoot, which 
materially lowered the scores, it was almost a perfect day. The 
following is the score: 

Targets: . D. Goodman 7, J. Hutchison 6, E. G. Caster 3, 
Dr. { L. Howard 14, J. H. Durst 18, G. A, 

Beuth 16, i; W. Long 8, Geo. Thomason 16, W. ‘A. 
Salisbury 17, A. B. Fuller 6, M. Franck 14, W. 

Rambo 15, F. H. Kruse 7, L. W. Brooks 14, J. J 
W. F. Luming 12, W. L. Steward 17, Harry D. Shields 16, W. A. 
Schroter 15, any Frickinger 12, J. B. Nason 9, G. B. Barham 
6, F. W. Lang 15, Geo. Grotefend 15, H. L. Shannon 13, J. H.., 
Campbell 10, Wm. Hall 9, H. W. Brooks 8, J. H. Bradley 10, 
Arthur Wilson 8, Ed De Freese 16, H. C. Swain 13, J. G. Simms 
15, V. C. Richards 13, O. ‘W. Steward 19, A. F. Dobrowsk 12, 

. B. Epperson 15, M. E. Ditmar 13, John Trede 6, D. S. Cone 
, H. Nottleman 14, 
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T Goodman. ..111010112101—- 9 G P Graves...... 
Hutchinson. ...112*1220%120— 8 G L Basham 
Durst........ —12 H De Shield 
E 
G 
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Ww 121 
W A Fish........ 0021 — W Steward....111111112111—-12 
J H Campbell... .011201000000— i C Swain...... 121111110100— 9 
a x psowstg en H . emmy fl 5 
WE. ootwens _— cooell 
A B Fuller...... 1 b B Epperson... 0112121001" 8 
W L Rose....... 0001110210°2— 6 V C Richards... .012112012111—10 
C T Rampo...... 10120020— 5 J L Howard...... 221001110021— 8 
W F Luming....110101021110— 8 A Grotefend ..... 010101011020— 6 


Tos. J. Epcecoms. 


Mr. Geo. T. Kirkendall, of Wilkesbarre, Pa., under date of 
April 25, concerning a new gun club organized recently under the 
title of the Dallas Gun Club, writes us as follows: “A large num- 
ber of citizens of Dallas, Luzerne county, Pa., met in the parlor of 
Raub’s Hotel, Monday evening, April 24, 1899, and organized the 


Dallas Gun Club. ermanent officers were chosen as follows: 
Charles H. Cooke, President; Geo. B. Hileman, Vice-President; 
Geo. T. Kirkendall, Seer ; Edward Hunter, Treasurer; an 


Dr, C. A. Spencer and John t. Phillips, Directors. 
amd-by-laws similar to those issued and recommended by the Inter- 
state Manu s’ and Dealers’ Association was unanimously 
adopted. Those present were very enthusiastic, about twenty-five 
members were enrolled and the club bids fair to be a ial and 
sporting success.” 


‘PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. ' 


Last Petsonally-Conducted Tour to Washington via Peansy 
vania Railroad, 

The last of the present series of Pennsylvania Railroad three-day 
on May: The rate, Sabo. = 
Fiera BAU ceaceeietees teal Cadel nuns ee 
<agectonesé Chaperon will also accompany the party. 
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